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It is said that a man’s real self is intelligible oniy 
to himself; and the same might be said of the average 
man’s signature. It is indeed often easier to read a 
stranger's innermost character than to learn his name 
from his own way of writing it. Language has been 
called most useful as a means of concealing one’s 
thoughts. Soa signature might be supposed to be 
valued as a help to concealing one’s identity. This 
is true as a practical fact; but whether it is as wise as 
it is true, is fairly open to question. 


There are skyey heights to which no mortal man 
can ascend,—heights where the air is so rare that it 
cannot support human life, and where the red blood 
would stream at once from throat and lungs. There 
are lofty spiritual atmospheres wherein no spirit 
clothed in flesh could live and breathe. It is the 
merciful kindness of the Father, not the arbitrary 
command of a King, that compels us to dwell for a 
little in these lower valleys, and veils us awhile from 
the vision of Him whom no flesh can see and live. 


Genius in almost any of its forms is a rare gift ; 
but there is one particular form which is so common 
that out of every ten persons nine at least will be sure 
to possess it. This superabundant quality of genius 
is happily characterized by Mrs. Oliphant in her most 
recent story as the genius for finding one’s self in the 


6 | of reconciliation. 





right. Asa special talent, this has a wider field of 
activity in the world than almost any other; but the 
field of its influence is not beneficent. The genius 
for finding one’s self in the right is the genius for 
finding everybody else in the wrong, for changing 
misunderstandings into quarrels, for widening breaches 
between those who differ, for preventing all possibility 
The less of this kind of genius 
there is in the world, the better it will be for the 


world’s peace. 


There are two Professors F. Delitzsch in Leipzig, 
Germany ; and both are famous scholars. The first is 
Professor Franz Delitzsch, now in advanced years, who 
stands in the very first rank of German biblical and 
talmudic scholarship, and whose pen has been em- 
ployed more than once in behalf of the readers of 
The Sunday School Times. The second is Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch, still a young man, who has 
already achieved a world-wide reputation in the 
department of Assyriology, and whose comprehensive 
learning is evidenced in such works as his recent 
monographs on The Site of Eden and The Speech of 
the Cossaeans. The article to be found in another 
column, on The Babylon of the Captivity, is from the 
pen of this brilliant young Assyriologist, who pos- 
sesses Tare qualifvatious for the treatment of this 
important subject. 


In one of the great temples in Japan, the devotion 
of the worshipers consists in running around the 
sacred building one hundred times, and dropping a 
piece of wood into a box at each round, when, the 
the wearisome exertion being ended, the worshiper 
goes home tired and very happy at the thought of 
having done his god such worthy service. Are there 
not some Christians whose activity is very similar to 
this, and of about as much value? They are ever on 
the street, running to all sorts of meetings, and ever 
bustling and hurrying from place to place. They 
feel and talk as if they were rendering most valuable 
service, and solace themselves in their.weariness with 
the comfort that they are doing great good and will 
have rich reward. Yet really they are accomplishing 
nothing. Their exhausting labor is really only run- 
ning round and round the temple; no cause is 
advanced by it, God’s name is not honored in it. 


It will be seen, by a reference to the Publisher’s 
statement on the twelfth page of this issue, that the 
net circulation of The Sunday School Times is in- 
creased over last year by more than thirteen thou- 
sand copies. This added increase, like every other 
apparent rise in the world, has its advantages of out- 
look, and represents more or less effort as precedent 
to its attainment. The unusual pressure of new sub- 
scriptions has made inevitable some delay in the fil- 
hng of orders, especially as, in many cases, clubs of 
subscribers desired to begin their subscriptions with 
numbers which were already out of print, but which 
were reprinted for their benefit. It ought, perhaps, 
to be mentioned here, that the enlarged printing 
facilities which—in advance of the special effort to 
increase the subscription list—were planned for, in a 
new perfecting press, were not secured before the 
opening of the current year, through delays in the 
building of that press. The exceptional pressure is, 
however, now relieved, and the old subscribers and 





the new associates are together in harmony, a goodlier 
company than ever before. 


One of the commonest dangers of the Sunday-school 
is in connection with the temporary filling of vacancies 
in the chairs of absent teachers. The feeling of the 
superintendent is quite likely to be that the class must 
be provided for, and that, as the stated teacher is 
away, the most available substitute at hand is neces- 
sarily to be accepted for the time being. As a result, 


a class is often put into the hands of a well-disposed, 


but thoroughly incompetent, teacher for a single Sun- 
day, or for several weeks, and the scholars are neg- 
lected, or are mis-taught, accordingly. In fact, it is 
sometimes the case that a hastily selected substitute 
teacher of this sort does much to undo or to nullify 
the best work of the stated teacher. In view of this 
danger, a superintendent ought to feel that he has 
no right to put a class into the hands of a teacher 
whom he does not know to be qualified for the duties, 
and worthy of the responsibilities, of the position. To 
avoid making a mistake of this kind is not an easy 
matter; and the temptation to do the best thing prac- 
ticable at the moment, even though it involve some 
risk, is a strong one. But if worst comes to worst, a 
class would better be left with no teacher than in the 
hands of an unworthy teacher. “An empty house is,” 
proverbially, “better than a bad tenant.” In some 
cases it would be wiser to merge two or three classes 
into one, under a good teacher, than to put one class 
or another into incompetent hands. But better than 
all is to have some wise provision for good substitute 
teachers—when regular teachers are irregular. 





SELF-DENIAL NOBLER THAN 
SELF-INDULGENCE. 


Just as surely as it is harder to clamber toward a 
mountain-summit for its purer air and its more ex- 
tended outlook, than it is to move leisurely along the 
lower level or to slip to a depth below one’s present 
plane, so is it nobler to struggle upward toward the 
commanding heights above one’s starting-point, than 
to be satisfied with one’s existing level, or to slide , 
downward easily from that plane to a plane below it. 
Nor is it only because of the gain which is clearly 
before one in the air and in the outlook of the moun- 
tain-summit, that the upward struggling is nobler 
than the downward sliding; there is a measure of 
nobleness in the very choice of a self-denying effort 
in preference to self-indulging ease. Other things 
being equal, it is nobler for a man to constrain and 
deny himself than to give himself unrestrained indul- 
gence. Apart from the question of objective results, 
it requires more character, and it more tends to the 
development of character, for a man to resist his love 
of ease, and to act contrary to his tastes and impulses, 
than for him to do that which is in accordance with 
all his natural preferences and longings. 

On this point, as on many another, the word of God 
and the thought of the world are at one. Everywhere 
and always the man who denies himself, who refuses 
self-indulgence, who mortifies himself by abstinence, 
by privation, by rigorous severities of any sort, is on 
that very account given. a higher place, in the estima- 
tion of his fellows generally, than the man who lives 
a life of luxury and ease and indulgence. Even 
among the more degraded heathen peoples of the 
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world, as well as among those of highest enlightenment 
and culture, the man who intelligently refuses to accu- 
mulate riches or property, who. of choice decides to 
live a life of penury and privation, who deliberately 
subjects himself te bodily suffering and endurance, 
who, perhaps, refuses to have a home of his own, 
fasts often, lashes himself with a scourge of cords, 
clothes himself with a flesh-torturing garment, lies 
down on a bed of spikes, or holds up an arm deter- 
minedly until its very muscles stiffen and shrivel in 
their unrelieved extension,—such a self-denying devo- 
tee as this is likely to be looked up to as a holy man, 
or, at all events, as in some way a superior person, 
as no man is looked up to because of any freedom of 
self-indulgence, or any earnestness and zeal and suc- 
cess in mere material accumulations. If, indeed, a 
decision must be made between the personal merits of 
the rigidly consistent monk, hermit, darweesh, faqeer, 
or ascetic of any order, on the one hand, and the con- 
versely consistent libertine, voluptuary, or pleasure- 
seeker generally, on the other hand, the world is 
prompt and hearty in favor of the one who is self- 
denying, rather than of the one who is self-indulgent. 

A similar view of the superiority, or the greater 
nobleness, of self-denial, self-mortification, self-abne- 
gation, in contrast with self-indulgence, self-gratifica- 
tion, self-enjoyment, is found reflected in the teachings 
of the Bible, both in connection with thé assurance 
that ultimately the truest objective gain to one’s self 
is through the surrender and forgetfulness of self, and 
in connection also with the primary and more elemen- 
tary truth that selfishness is a lower attribute of man’s 
nature, and that self-seeking is unworthy of a man’s 
truer and better self. Precept and illustration com- 
bine for the enforcement of this truth, in the Old Tes- 
tament and in the New. No better example in this 
line could perhaps be given from the Old Testament 
record than that which is furnished in the incident of 
the self-denying Rechabites and their commendation, 
which has recently been the subject of our Inter- 
national lesson study. 

The Rechabites, descendants of Jonadab, were 
rigidly total-abstainers and tirelessly consistent no- 
mads, in accordance with the injunction of their 
sturdy and stalwart ancestor. For their fidelity in this 
line, they were commended of God, and were promised 
honor and reward accordingly. In the recent popu- 
lar study of their story, there were two extremes of | - 
comment to be noted. On the one hand, it was claimed 
that God’s commendation of their course was an im- 
plied enjoining of the universal duty of total-absti- 
nence. On the other hand, it was insisted that they 
were commended merely because of their filial obedi- 
ence. That the absolute duty of total-abstinence 
was no more sweepingly enjoined by their approved 
example than was the duty of perpetual nomadic life, 
would seem to be a fair and logical inference. But 
that it was not alone for their filial obedience that the 
Rechabites were approved, would seem to be also evi- 
dent in the light of a moment’s reflection. If, when 
Jeremiah had invited the Rechabites to drink wine in 
the temple-chamber, they had indulged in wine-drink- 
ing to the full, and then had asked the prophet to 
secure for them some home of luxury, where they 
could settle down for personal enjoyment and indul- 
gence, saying, as they did so, that their ancestor had 
laid it upon his descendants to drink wine whenever 
- they could get it, and to have as easy a time in life as 
was possible, with the least personal toil and endeavor, 
does any one suppose that the prophet would have held 
them up as an example to the self-indulgent people of 
Judah, and that the Lord would have promised them 
perpetuity and permanent honor as a tribe, because of 
their drinking and self-seeking at the command of 
their ancestor? And if such an idea as this be in 
itself an absurdity, is it not clear that the nature of 
their obedience to authority, as well as the fact of 
it, entered into the elements of the divine approval 
of the course of the Rechabites? 

There is no declaration in the Bible text that 
Jonadab was the founder of an order of ascetics, or 


and habits of life of the people of which he was for the 
time the chief representative. He came of a Bed’wy 
stock, Then as now, as we have reason to suppose, 
the Bed’ween were of abstemious lives, and were ac- 
customed to shun a settled life. Jonadab, however, 
was for a time, while the associate of Jehu, an observer 


-of the vices and temptations of a life of luxury in the 


ease-loving city. The disclosure appears to have 
shocked him. Going back to his people, (who were 
in danger of yielding to the fashion of their surround- 
ings,) he urged them to remain Bed’ween forever ; to 
continue in the ancestral ruts; to abjure wine—with 
its power over the appetite; to count themselves as 
pilgrims and sojourners in the world; to avoid even per- 
manent plantations,—lest they should become wealth- 
seekers and ease-lovers. All this was in opposition to 
the tendency of the age, to the temptations of the hour, 
and to the natural instincts of mankind. To adhere 
to such counsel would demand self-constraint and self- 
denial. It is not said that Jonadab exacted any vow 
from his people, or that they made him any specific 
pledge on the subject. It is only declared that he 
enjoined upon them this life of self-denial as a duty, 
and that they nobly adhered to the restrictions which 
he pointed out to them as desirable. For so doing 
they deserved credit; and for so doing they had the 
Lord’s commendation. It was their filial adherence 
to their father’s injunction of self-denying abstemious- 
ness, that was the immediate cause of their being held 
up before Judah, and so held up before the world, 
as examples worthy of imitation for all time to come. 
Not merely because they were obedient, but because 
they were self-denying in their conformity to the wise 
injunctions of their ancestor, were they thus honored 
above their fellows. 

It is nobler now, as it was in the days of Jehu and of 
Jeremiah, to deny one’s self than to indulge one’s self; 
and without a readiness to exercise self-denial daily, 
even to the extent of the restrictions of the Rechabites, 

there is no possibility of serving God acceptably in city 


or in Rey oe gevevur them Sunedahb,; watt whe-| 
would hear and heed his word—even Jesus Christ, 
our Lord and Master: “If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, 
and follow me ;” and again: “ Whosoever doth not 
bear his own cross [and to bear a cross involves self- 
denial], and come after me, cannot be my disciple. 
. So, therefore, whosoever he be of you that re- 
nounceth not all that he hath [and so practices self- 
abnegation], he cannot be my disciple.” There is, 
obviously, a great deal more than filial obedience 
covered by the example of the Rechabites, and the 
requirements of our Lord from his disciples. 
Intelligent self-denial, for the sake of the right, 
and at the command of Him whose we are and 
whom we serve, is an essential element in the 
noblest Christian manhood. “This self-denial may—it 
often does—demand as an absolute duty the specific 
requirements of the Rechabite nomadlife:—total 
abstinence from all that can intoxicate, the shunning 
of wealth-seeking, and a pilgrim-life on earth. How- 
ever this may be in any particular instance, the spirit 
which prompted the Rechabites to be self-denyingly 
faithful to the wise injunctions given to them by their 
ancestor, is essential to the very existence of the 


Christian discipleship. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


is given to our readers without abridgement. 





_ that he changed in any degree the traditional customs 


Gy 


Christian life, and is inseparable from the duties of 


Again the important question of the true teachings of 
God’s word concerning the healing of the sick, with or 
without the use of remedies, comes into prominence ; 
this time by a communication on the subject which is 
prompted by an editorial. in these pages, of several 
weeks since, entitled, Presumption is Not Faith. The 
writer is from Minnesota; and as he claims to be, in a 
sense, a representative advocate of professional Faith 
Healers, as indicated by his use of the term “we,” and 
as he is the first person of this class to write thus fully in 
response to that editorial, his extended communication 


We have carefully studied your editorial in order to ascertain 
exactly what you mean by “ Presumption is Not Faith.” The 


dictionary definition which we conclude you would select, 
would be “ Unreasonable confidence in divine favor.’ Your 
reference to Jesus in the garden does not seem germane. We 
do not think “his prayer was for relief in physical needs. 
Matthew says: “ My soul is’ exceeding svtrowful even unto 
death.” He surely was not suffering from sickness; for, as he 
never sinned, he was néver sick.. Your second reference to him 
on the pinnacle of the temple seems less ‘applicable. To ts it 
does not seem that presumption ever entered our Saviour’s 
mind in the sense in which you apply it to faith healers, He 
would not gratify the desires of Satan in any case. It was as 
much presumption for Jesus to walk on the sea, or for Peter to 
go on the waves to meethim. Satan knew Jesus had miraculous 
powers, and desired him %o suspend the laws of gravitation, but 
was it presumption when he did do it by walking on the sea? 
Satan desired him to provide himself bread when he was an 
hungered, but was it presumption when he fed the five thou- 
sand? Had our Saviour chosen not to avail himself of the 
“winding stairs,” the error, if such were possible, would not 
have been so much in the way he descended, as in gratifying 
the enemy for no good purpose. The same thought is brought 
out in Matthew 16: 4. When the Pharisees tempted him, asking 
for a sign, Jesus replied: ‘“‘ A wicked and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign, and there shall no sign be given unto it, 
but the sign of the prophet Jonas.” Satan repeatedly asked for 
a sign, but did not getit. Now faith-cure people believe Satan 
is still causing sin, and its consequence—sickness—and that 
Christ came to destroy his works (1 John 3:8). He is doing it 
as fast as an unbelieving world will let him. The question is 
asked, “ How can we account for the claimed cures?’”’ Answer : 
By comparing faith-cure people to the benighted, slave-freed 
Israelites of three thousand years ago, who were given “lean- 
ness of soul” because they murmured against God. But 
leanness of soul is exactly contrary to the experience of those 
whom God is pleased to heal in answer to the prayer of 
faith. In very many cases the spiritual blessing exceeds the 
physical,—a wonderful fullness. Some of these people are 
not knaves or fools, but are able to know what a spirit- 
ual blessing means. They are not murmuring against 
God, but trusting him to do as he has promised in his word, 
without distorting it. Isaiah 53:4 says: “Surely he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows.” In the margin of 
the new Revision, griefs is sicknesses, and means bodily trouble. 
The same Hebrew word, choli, is found in Deuteronomy 7 : 15; 
1 Kings 17 : 17; 2 Kings 13: 14: Better proof of its meaning is 
found in Matthew 8: 16, 17 : “ He... healed all that were sick ; ” 
“That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying: “Himself took our infirmities, and bare our 
sicknesses.”” Faith-cure people believe that Christ atoned for 
sickness as well as for sin. If this fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
acannon rn a 
opposer of the doctrine has successfully disproved it. Isaiah 
foretells it. Christ’s life fulfills it. He had a double mission. 
He gave his disciples and the church a double commission: 
“Preach the kingdom of God, and heal the sick.” This has 
never been revoked, except by unbelief. Matthew 8:17 ex- 
plains Isaiah 58 : 4, and Isaiah makes James 5 : 14, 15 possible. 
Is it hardly fair to state that the faith people take James 5 : 14 
in “ exclusive literalness,” then in the next paragraph say they 
“distort and pervert this passage to accommodate their peculiar 
theory”? Is not the modern practice of explaining away the 
Bible, not taking it in its literalness, and saying it does not 
mean what it says, rapidly adding to the ranks of materialists 
and skeptics? What can be more plain than these five verses 
of James5: 14-19? We have not seen or heard ofany faith people 
who distorted or perverted them. The anointing means anoint- 
ing, and has a spiritual significance. The word is aleipho, and 
is the same as found in Mark 6:13: ‘“ And they [the disciples] 
cast out many devils, and anointed with oil many that were 
sick; and healed them.” Who would for a moment argue that 
Christ or his disciples used oil as a means? Dr, Whedon in his 
Commentary on Mark 6 : 13 says : “Oil bore the same symbolic 
relation to the restoration of health of body and soul, in these 
miracles, that water does to the spiritual purification of body 
and soul in baptism.” Hence his opinion. It was a type of the 
Holy Spirit. Objection is made because James only gives direc- 
tions for anointing. If we look again at thetext above (Mark 6: 
13), we shall see it is where Jesus sent out the twelve by two and 
two, and told them what todo. There is not a shadow of question 
but they obeyed orders explicitly. They would not have anointed 
with oil had not Jesus commanded it and sanctioned it. James 
was one of these disciples, and knew whereof he affirmed when 
he wrote his epistle for all Christians for all time. Had James 
intended to use oil as a means, he would not have used “ alei- 
pho,” bat “ epichrio,” which means to smear or rub on. The 
word “epichrio” occurs in John 9:16, where Christ rubbed 
clay ca the eyes of the blind man. But says another: “Itmay 
be God’s will for us to be sick} Christ suffered because it was 
God’s will.” If we pray with faith for recovery, itis presump- 
tion. How many refuse medicine because it is God’s will for 
them to be sick? Who ever heard of a sick man refusing a 
change of climate or medicine on this ground? Yet we often 
hear them refusing to pray for healing by faith because it may 
not be God’s will for them to recover, while these same persons 
would take an entire drug-store full of medicine, whether it was 
God’s will or not. A few words about mental! delusions, mes- 
merism, Perkins’ tractors, etc. Compare the advocates of the 
above with the advocates of the prayer of faith ; compare the 
motives of one with the motives uf the other. One is mercenary 
and selfish ; the other, philanthropic and deeply religious, hav- 
ing for its adherents a cloud of glorious witnesses, among whom 
was a Finney, Mahan, John Wesley, Luther, Melancthon, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Paul, John, James, Jesus. There are delusions 
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in religion, and always have been; but they do not harm or de- 
tract from true religion. Because the Mussulman and the 
Brahman have flourished, it does not change the truth as it is in 
Christ. A faith cure is purely religious; and no one can enjoy 
this favor who is not, or does not become, religious, and resigned 
entirely to God’s will, to live or die, to be healed or not healed. 
Christ said, “If ye abide in me, and my words abide in-you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you” (John 
15:7). The sentiment of this verse occurs many times in the 
New Testament (see Matt. 18 : 19; 21:22). Is it not pre- 
sumption in its worst form to write against the prayer of 
faith? Prayer either is answered, or it is not; the prom- 
ise is true, or it is not; and no amount of reasoning can 
change the Master’s words, “If this work be of men,” said old 
Gamaliel, “it will’come to naught; but if it be of God ye tan- 
not overthrow it, lest haply ye be found to fight against God.” 
Dr. Edwards, of The Northwestern Christian Advocate, himself 
an unbeliever in this doctrine, says of these faith people: “We 
were filled by the intense conviction that these people live very 
near the.Lord Jesus.” Some folks say they pray for many 
things, and do not receive. They ask why, if these promises 
are true. Answer (Jas. 4: 3): “ Ye ask, and receive not, because 
ye ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon your lusts ;” or, they 
do not live near to God, and John 15 : 7 is not fulfilled in them. 


As this communication wili reach many new readers 
who did not see the editorial referred to, the main points 
of that editorial ought, perhaps, to be restated for their 
benefit. Faith is an unwavering trust in God, which 
admits of no doubt that he will do as he has promised. 
Presumption is an unreasonable claim that God will do 
as we would like to have him do, even though our 
wishes run counter to the main teachings of his word. 
Concerning sickness and health, faith leaves the ques- 
tion of their decision, in our own case or in the case of 
our loved ones, wholly with the Lord; and, while prayer- 
fully using all reasonable means for recovery, it rests the 
issue with him. Presumption neglects the use of wise 
means, and claims a right to decide the ultimate issue in 
any given case. As a matter of fact, both the Bible record 
and the record of Christian experience prove that sound 
bodily health is not a necessary accompaniment of high 
spiritual attainment; but, on the contrary, that spiritual- 
mindedness is often found as an accompaniment of con- 
tinued sickness of body. The Bible justifies us in going 
to God in faith, when we desire health for ourselves or 
for others, with the assurance that he is able and ready 


ey work miracles in response to prayer—according 
1s Knowledge ot what 1s bést in the premises. ~~ But 


to neglect the use of natural means for recovery in such 
a case, is not justified by Scripture, but is presumption ; 
nor have we any right to claim that a cure in every 
instance is promised as an answer to the prayer. These 
are the main points of the editorial. And now to the 
above-given criticisms upon them. Let it be understood, 
to begin with, that the real question at issue is What 
are the Bible teachings on this point? not, What are the 
results of the one line of opinions on the other? Even 
if it could be found that now, as in the days of Daniel, 
the spiritual-minded persoas are fairer in countenance 
and fatter in flesh than the unbelievers, it would still be 
an open question whether their diet and drink had not 
something to do with their physical condition, rather 
than their personal opinion concerning the full mission 
of the Messiah. ‘To the law and to the testimony” in 
this matter! “If any other doctrine” than that of God’s 
Word be declared as his truth, in the matter of bodily 
healing, “though we or an angel from heaven should 
preach [it] unto you,” let it be counted as nought. Our 
Minnesota correspondent seems utterly at fault in his 
understanding of the record of our Lord’s temptations. 
Those temptations were clearly to things wrong in them- 
selves, not merely wrong because of their source of sug- 
gestion. It would have been wrong for our Lord to make 
bread by a miracle in order to see if his Father had spo- 
ken the truth to him. It was not wrong for him to pro- 
vide bread by a miracle for the needs of his disciples. It 
would have been presumptuous for him to refuse: the 
help of the winding stair of the temple tower, in order 
to have a miracle wrought for his safe descent from the 
temple pinnacle. It was not presumptuous for him to 
walk on the stormy waters, when there was no bridge in 
that direction for him to walk on. In Gethsemane it is 
true that his bodily suffering’ were not from sickness; 
but in his sufferings he left the decision of their removal 
cr continuance with his Father; and herein he showed 
faith, and not presumption. The salvation secured by 
Christ for sinners is for the life here, as well as for the 
life hereafter; but during our life here, we are not to be 
free from toil and sickness and suffering, and other con- 
Sequences of sin. Even though these are, in a sense, 
messengers of Satan, we are to count it all joy when, in 
the Lord’s plan, we fall into divers temptations, know- 
ing, a8 we may, that the trying of,our faith worketh 
patience—and we should have no need of patience if 





we were never called to endure temptation. Christ as the 
Saviour saves from the power of Satan here and here- 
after, but not in such a way as to forbid our present 
bodily and mental infirmities, and so to deprive us. of 
the privilege and gain of being partakers of his suffer- 
ings—the sufferings which he bore for us, but in 
which we have still a part, in order that we may fill 
up that which is left behind of the afflictions of 
Christ in our flesh (see Col. 1: 24). The only remain- 
ing point is concerning that much cited text in James 
(5:14). In this case, as in every other, it is proper to 
accept the text as meaning just what it was intended to 
mean; not, om the one hand, making the letter contra- 
dict the whole drift of the Scriptures ; not denying, on 
the other hand, the fullest meaning to the letter—within 
the clear limits of the teachings of Scripture. The 
prayer of the elders must be of faith. (No faith on the 
sick man’s part is here demanded.) The very idea of 
“faith ” includes a resting of the issue with God. To 
say that the answer to a prayer over the sick must be in 
only one form, is to rule out the possibility of faith—in 
the request. That would, in fact, make prayer a 
mechanical agency, after the skeptical proposal of Sir 
Henry Thompson (commonly called ‘ Tyndall’s Prayer- 
Gauge’’). Nor must the use of natural remedies be 
omitted, in connection with faith-filled prayer over the 
sick. On this point the injunction of the text is specific. 
“Anointing them with oil” is a term for the more com- 
mon treatment of the sick in the East to-day. There is 
no justification for the claim made by our Minnesota 
correspondent, and by so many other advocates of the 
view which he espouses, with reference to this term as 
it appears in the Greek. The word here rendered 
“anointing” is aleipsantes, from the verb aleiphein, “to 
oil the skin, as was done after bathing.” It is the word 
used by our Lord when he said (Matt. 6: 17), “ When 
thou fastest, anoint thy head, and wash thy face.” It 
refers again to the application of the ointment to the 
feet of Jesus by the woman who was a sinner, and by 
Mary of Bethany (Luke 7 : 38, 46; John 11: 2; 12:38). 
Once more, it is employed of the purposed application 
of oil to the body of Jesus after his burial (Mark 16: 1), 
In fact, it appears some nine times in the New Testa- 
ment; never once in a case of obvious consecration or 


of sacramental dedication, such as where Jesus says 
that God “hath anointed” him to preach the gospel 


(Luke 4: 18), or as where the apostle says that God hath 
“anointed us.” In every such instance in the New 
Testament the Greek word is shrid,—the word which, in 
the Septuagint, is employed at least fifty-eight times out 
of sixty-five (counting as one its several uses in a single 
verse) as the equivalent of the Hebrew word mashakh, ‘to 
anoint”’—in a sacred sense. This tatter word £hrid is, in- 
deed, used in a modified form (epikhrid, cited by our corres- 
pondentas meaning “tosmear’’) for theapplication ofoil by 
our Lord himself to the eyes of the blind man, as if to show 
that any act of Christ’s had a semi-sacramental charac- 
ter; but never is the-word which James employs so used 
in the New Testament as to separate it from its common 
use as a curative, or as an emollient. A striking proof 
of the natural inter-use of the words “anointing” and 
“oiling” in this way, in the East, is given in the English 
translation of the “Memoirs Relative to Egypt, During 
the Campaigns of Bonaparte,” at the close of the last 
century. One of the papers in these Memoirs is “On 
the Use of Oil in the Plague,” by Citizen Desgenettes, 
the chief physician to the army of the East. Describ- 
ing the use of oil as a remedy, he says: “ It is not suffi- 
cient barely to anoint the whole body with oil, it must 
be strongly rubbed with it; and hence the word ‘fric- 
tion’ has been preferred to unction.” And again: “The 
person who performs the friction should beforehand 
anoint his [own] body with oil. It is useless for him to 
rub himself; nor does it signify whether he anoint him- 
self with more or less quickness.” So in Syria, as in 
Egypt. To this day, oiling, or anointing, the body, with 
olive oil,—cool or warm,—with simple oil or with medi- 
cated oil, is the commonest native remedy, in most cases 
of disease, as the writer of this statement is assured by 
intelligent native Syrians. Indeed, the word employed 
in the Arabic Bible for “anointing” at James 5 : 14 is 
not the word employed elsewhere for sacramental 
anointing, but is a word which designates.a common 
Syrian use of oil asa healing agency. Hence he who 
would avail himself of the promise in that verse must 
faithfully apply remedies, and then in faith leave the 
result with God. If the sick be made whole, it is not 
the remedies, but the prayer of faith in connection with 
the:r use, that brings the cure. If, however, the sickness 
be not removed, the sick saint can find pleasure in his 
weaknesses; that the power of Christ may rest upon him— 
in a larger degree than on the plump and stalwart believer. 





IN THE WIND’S HAND. 
BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, LL.D. 


When the great vizier of Alp Arslin lay 

Baffled by hate, deep smitten, near his death,— 

Some sad, strange words sobbed down his ebbing breath :— 
“© God! in the wind’s hand I pass away.” 


Of prideful power, and wise, victorious sway, 
That sudden fate,—his noontide scarcely won,— 
Speeded the passage of life’s haggard sun, 

Blood-stained, and lurid, down the darkling day : 


- Ah, brother! when our life’s swift sunset streams 
Across the hollows of that dreadful sea, 
Where the wan boatmen waits for you and me, 


Shall we—our souls bewildered and astray— 
Half-stifled by the fume of faithless dreams, 
Cry, ‘God! in the wind’s hand we pass away ”? 





THE BABYLON OF THE CAPTIVITY. 


BY PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH, PH.D. 


Ancient Babylon was in the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign, by its size, its wealth, and the magnificence of its 
buildings, by far the first city of Western Asia, Its 


population, which was nourished by commerce and trade, - 


certainly attained to the number of two or three millions, 
The whole commerce of Western Asia flowed into Baby- 
lon, bringing its inhabitants riches upon riches. I invite 
my readers to accompany me ina walk through that giant 
city as it was B. C. 568, about eight years before Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s death. But ere we can wander through the 
maze of Babylon’s streets, we must visi the huge fortifi- 
cations by which Nebuchadnezzar and his predecessors 
had turned the immense mart into a most formidable 
fortress. ; 

Approaching the city from the south-east, we meet with 
an artificial sea, upwards of ten geographical miles in cir- 
cumference. The constructors had dug till they came 
upon water, then brought in the overflow of the Euphrates, 
and surrounded the whole with a high dike covered with 
reeds. Leaving to the left this lake, which was intended 
to arrest any aggression from the south-east, we find our- 
selves before a gigantic wall, eighty feet wide, skirted all 
around by a deep and broad ditch. On the top of the 
wall along the outer side are built houses fronting each 
other, while the intervening space is kept free for chariots. 
A hundred magnificent bronze gates, with brass posts 
and lintels, are attached to this “ mountain-high” wall, 
the massiveness of which surpassed any other known 
construction. It was not, indeed, built by a few thousand 
men, but by entire nations, whom Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken captive. The wall, over whose moat no arrow 
could pass, and to which it was impossible to apply 
scaling-ladders, protected Babylon, not merely on the 
whole eastern side, but also on the north and south as 
far as the banks of the Euphrates. This outer wall is 
followed by a second double wall which surrounds the 
city like a cuirass. This inner fortification, the recon- 
struction of which was begun by Nabopolassar and fin- 
ished by Nebuchadnezzar, is naturally narrower than the 
outer, but almost as solid. It consists of a high mound, 
called Nimitti-Bel,—that is, “Bel’s foundation,’—of a 
deep moat whose banks are built of bricks and asphalt 
to a giddy height, and, beyond it, of the wall proper, 
Imgur-Bel; that is, “‘ Bel has taken pity.” The double 
gates of this wall are fashioned with extraordinary mag- 
nificence: the posts of cedar-wood are inlaid with white 
marble, the door-leaves, also of cedar-wood, are covered 
with brass panels; the lintels and locks are made of 
bronze, and at the threshold are stationed colossal brazen 
bulls as guardians, and poisonous, hissing serpents. 
Entering through a gate not very far from the south- 
east end of the wall, we cross, a short distance to the left, 
a splendid bridge over Babylon’s eastern canal, Libil- 
Hegalla, and then turn to the right into the city’s maze 
of houses. A labyrinth of streets and lanes stretches 
before us. It is not, indeed, the irregular laying out of 
the streets which constitutes the labyrinth; on the con- 
trary, the streets are all straight, but it is just this regu- 
larity which confuses a stranger, forcing him to pick out 
his way with difficulty in the long vista of three and four- 
storied houses. This is the merchants’, mechanics’, and 
shopkeepers’ quarter. All the products for which Baby- 
Jon was from olden times famed, are manufactured here, 
and sold in the market. There we see pottery, lamps, and 
other utensils, some brilliantly varnished; there, again, 
finely spun stuffs, beautifully embroidered garments, and 
gorgeous carpets, are expused forsale. In one shop are 
sold at high prices ointments and perfumes, where also 
we admire tastefu' gold ornaments, artistically wrought 
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jewelry, and engraved signets made of serpentine, chal- 
cedony, and jasper. We can only wander slowly past 
shoemakers’ and clothiers’, iron-mongers’ and hair-dress- 
ers’ shops. In spite of the bustle in the streets through 
which we have sauntered, a curious fact strikes us; 
namely, that every Babylonian we meet on the street 
carries a staff, always adorned with an apple, a rose, a 
lily, an eagle, or something of this description. This 
custom is strictly adhered to; the staff gives its owner 
a dignified, I should say a patriarchal, appearance, which 
is still enhanced by his apparel and long hair. The 
clothing consists in a rich linen undergarment reaching 
to the feet, of another woolen gown above, and over all 
asmall white mantle. The long hair is fastened by fil- 
lets, and the whole body is anointed with myrrh or 
sesame oil, 

The noise increases the farther we go up the long 
straight street, till, passing through one of the brazen 
gates found at the end of each street, we reach the brick 
wall extending along the river, which presents to our 
eyes, together with the majestically flowing Euphrates, 
a new and vivid scene. The river is about half a mile 
broad here. Its banks are in themselves flat; but Nebu- 
chadnezzar has raised quays, of astonishing height and 
size, on both sides. Phcenician and Armenian sailors, 
merchants from all countries, throng the shores, while 
the Euphrates itself swarms with ships of every size, 
‘amongst them those curious merchant vessels which come 
from Armenia: round in shape as a shield, the ribs made 
of willows, and covered on the outside with skins. 

Leaving the quays, and turning northwards, we reach 
the large commercial houses, the central point of which 
is occupied by the Royal Bank, raised on a terrace. 
Here is transacted all important business, whether pub- 
lic or private. Within and without the spacious court 
of the building moves a busy crowd. Here the superin- 
tendence of the canals is farmed out, the customs duties 
settled, money-lending at monthly interest arranged, and 
contracts are made for buying corn and dates, building ma- 
terial and tiles; here houses are let, bought, or sold, ships 

‘and boats hired, lands disposed of under the supervision 
of land-surveyors, workmen engaged, slaves brought to 
‘market, and other such transactions gone through. 
Quite an army of writers is occupied in drawing out con- 
‘tracts, receipts, accounts on clay tablets in cuneiform 
writing. 

Babylon was throughout a Semitic city. There gath- 
-ered, indeed, in Babylon, men of the most diverse nation- 
alities, Armenians, Medes, dnd Eljamites ; but the original 
-stock of Babylonian people settled in the country from 
olden times was Semitic; most of the other tribes, too, 
which had taken up their abode in Babylon as settlers or 
visitors, Arabians as well as Arameans, were Semites 
connected with the Babylonians by race and language. 
We might also meet Jews from the tribes that Nebu- 
chadnezzar had led into captivity. Quite a large num- 
ber of them followed the wise advice which the prophet 
‘Jeremiah had sent the exiles in letters from Jerusalem, 
to build houses, to plant vineyards, to multiply by mar- 
riage, to seek the welfare of Babylon ; yea, even to pray 
for it. Thus they had attained to a certain degree of 
comfort, and in their new home had more and more for- 
gotten the land of their fathers. The widespread family 
‘of the “children of Jacob” (Bit Ekibi) especially possess 
great influence; their ancestor seems long ago to have 
been carried into exile by Sargon, and subsequently to 
the fall of Nineveh to have removed to Babylon, where 
he soon attained to a high mercantile position. A rela- 
tively small company of Jews keeps aloof from the 
destroyers of their temple, far from the turmoil of the 
wicked metropolis. They live in huts without the city, 
on the willow-planted banks of the Kebar canal and 
other rivers, arid weep when they remember Zion, yearn- 
ing after the mountains of their native land, the Holy 
City, and the solemn services of the sanctuary, but pow- 
erfully upheld by Ezekiel, who has prophesied a return, 
sooner or later, into the Land of Promise. 

The farther we retreat from this mercantile part of 
Babylon, the “city,” so to speak, and wander towards 
the north, the quieter become the streets. In these 
splendid palaces lives the Babylonian aristocracy, re- 
nowned alike for intellectual attainments, luxury, and 
love of pleasure. 

Crossing again the eastern canal of Babylon in another 
direction, we come upon a large, magnificent square, cut 
up by small canals and ponds, and adorned with rare 

plants and shady trees. In the south-west part of this 
park, called “The place of Babel,” is situated the great 
ancient temple of Babylon, bathed on one side by the 
Euphrates. The high towering house “ Esagila,” the 
temple of Merodach, the “ palace of heaven and earth,” 
looks down from lofty terrace in majestic repose. It is 





a wonderful temple, not merely on account of its venera- 
ble antiquity, but also for its outward magnificence, and 
the varied treasures stored within its vaults. Within an 
extensive court, propped on columns, adorned with golden 
altars, rises aloft the vast building. Its two entrances 
glitter with gold, while the walls of the temple itself 
gleam with marble and alabaster. But above all, the 
“ Holy of Holies,”” Merodach’s own dwelling, the adytum 
“Ekua,” is adorned with lavish magnificence. The walls 
are of solid gold, the ceiling of the finest cedar-wood 
from Lebanon overlaid with gold, and the floor inlaid 
with sparkling gems. The temple utensils of Esagila 
are of pure gold, and countless are thé treasures which 
the kings of Babylonia and of Assyria have from an- 
cient times presented to Babylon’s guardian deity, Bel 
or Merodach. Nebuchadnezzar especially has amassed 
there silver, gold, and brass ; jewels, pearls, and perfumes; 
“the products of the hills, the wealth of the seas, the 
spoils of every land;” also, the holy vessels of the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. And a numerous priesthood sings in 
Esagila’s wide halls praises to Merodach, the almighty, 
the pitiful, the forgiver of sins, the raiser of the dead. 
Around the courts of Esagila clusters a small town com- 
posed of the priestly dwellings. Here live the regular 
priests of Bel; the Chaldean sages, the astronomers, as- 
trologers, and calendar-writers, the historiographers, 
and the temple archivists. Here are also the priestly 
schools, in which the young Babylonians destined for the 
priesthood are taught to “speak and write the Chaldean 
language.” 

On the same wide “ place of Babel,” lying northward 
from Esagila, and also bathed on one side by the Eu- 
phrates, is situated, on a high terrace, the king’s palace. 
It was built by Nabopolassar, but Nebuchadnezzar has 
enlarged it, and filled it with the spoils of his enemies. It 
is divided into countless apartments and galleries, trav- 
ersed by numerous courts. The walls of the rooms and 
corridors, longer than they are broad, are partly covered 
with alabaster, and partly formed of finely varnished 
tiles, which are merely painted with blue, red, dark 
yellow, white or black colors, or ornamented with ara- 
besques or with gorgeous hunting or battle scenes. 
Within this roomy palace, surrounded by a brilliant 
courtier throng, dwells Nebuchadnezzar, king of kings, 


king of Babylon, the august, the sublime, the worshiper 
or Merodach, the tavorite or Nébo,- born under the spe= 


cial protection of Merodach, the “ faithful shepherd of 
mankind ;” whose sceptre sways the whole of Western 
Asia, as far as Egypt and the boundary of Ethiopia. 
Here, in the “ dwelling of pleasure and joy,” congregate 
all nations; and “ mankind” humbly lays before the all- 
powerful monarch its heavy tribute, approaching him 
through the palace gates, which are guarded by gigantic 
bulls with human heads. But other kings, pining in 
darkness, dwell within the lofty palace walls. Two of 
them are well known,—the Jewish kings Jehoiachin, 
who was ultimately to be pardoned, and Zedekiah, that 
unhappy prince of the house of David, whom, after he 
had seen his children massacred before his eyes, the red- 
hot iron consigned to the night of despair. 

But Nebuchadnezzar, in conformity to an ancient cus- 
tom, wished, by building a palace exclusively his own, to 
exalt his fame and immortalize hisname. This he might 
vasily have done not far from the palace of his father ; 
but the king was prevented by his piety from erecting a 
new palace on the large square of Babel. The square 
belonged to Esagila for the sole use of the god Mero- 
dach and his priesthood. Nebuchadnezzar could not 
make up his mind to cut down the plantation of this 
sacred grove, or to stop up its canals and aqueducts, “for 
the fear of Merodach his lord dwelt in his heart.” So 
he resolved to erect a royal palace on the other side of 
the square ; a palace intended to attract, not so much by 
its extent and solidity, as by the novelty and splendor of 
its execution. This end was fully reached. Did not the 
Greeks look upon this royal pile as one of the wonders 
of the world? The structure rose on the north-west 
corner of Imgur-Bel, where the king had already heaped 
up two lofty mounds, formed of asphalt and bricks, for 
the defense of Babylon. Upon a terraced foundation 
was reared the royal palace; the roof was. of immense 
cedar and cypress beams; the gates of sandal-wood, in- 
laid with ivory, and ornamented with gold and silver; 
the pinnacle of white marble. On terraces connected by 
stairs were planted trees and shrubs; the hollow columns, 
filled with earth, served as receptacles for the roots of the 
largest trees ; while extensive water-works brought from 
the Euphrates the water required for the gardens and 
the wells. Nebuchadnezzar’s wife, a Median princess, 
had wished for those gardens, that she might enjoy, in the 
Babylonian valley, a view reminding her of her native 
hilis and parks; and her husband, within fifteen days, 





as if by enchantment, called them out of the earth, “lay- 
ishly laid out for the wonder of mankind.” 

On these enchanting heights, in-the shades of the gar- 
dens of Semiramis, we rest after our walk. At our feet 
spreads, in endless length, the wondrous city,—“ the city 
of life,” “the gate of god,” Babylon; over its noisy and 
ceaseless bustle the colossal buildings of the walls and 
palaces tower, still and majestic, memorials of victory, 
erected by the sweat of the vanquished foe. Below 
stretches the carefully kept park of Esagila, from which 
projects the palace of Nabopolassar, and the pinnacle of 
the temple mirrored in the tranquilly-flowing Euphrates, 
animated by hundreds of ships, whose masts form a 
boundless forest. Below Esagila we descry the large 
Euphrates bridge, supported by columns of hewn stone, 
also a monument of extraordinary labor and art. Not 
far from the river, toward the south-west, rises, in the 
wonderfully clear air, the ‘‘ pyramid” of Babylon’s sister 
city, Borsippa, the temple of the seven spheres of heaven 
and earth, namely, the seven planets. And wherever 
the eye ranges we see on all hands houses and gardens, 
fine fields and palm-groves, towns and villages—yea, a 
landscape of truly heavenly beauty. Now, indeed, can 
we understand why Nebuchadnezzar, wandering upon 
his palace walls, exclaimed : 

“Ts not this great Babylon, that I have built for the 
house of the kingdom, by the might of my power, and 
for the honor of my majesty?” 


Leipzig, Germany. 





THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 
BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Leaving to others the application of the mysterious 
handwriting to the case of Belshazzar, let me confine 
myself to some of the moral lessons which the hand- 
writing has for ourselves. 

And, first, every human being is a king, invested with 
a certain principality. Man, in distinction from all 
other earthly creatures, is endowed with free will; and 
free will is a kingly prerogative. Man’s kingdom con- 
sists not of acres, or revenues, or diadems ; it consists of 
something incomparably larger, even of himself. Man’s 
province and meaning is to be self-administrative; to 


Fegalate hig own, choices. Eee te te ets 


slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” To be 
Cesar of Rome was less than to be Cesar of self. 

But man holds this principality only as liege. True 
religion is a sort of divine and gracious feudalism. Man 
owns himself, not as a freehold, but asa fief; sways him- 
self, not as lord-paramount, but as lord-lieutenant, owing 
fealty and service to his heavenly suzerain. He is to 
administer the principality committed to him only as a 
viceroy ; or, to use a term drawn from that Eastern realm 
which Belshazzar swayed, man is but a satrap, ruling 
himself as a satrapy, under commission of, and in alle- 
giance to, the heavenly Monarch. In other words, man 
is an accountable being, entrusted of God with a certain 
estate, even his own self, to be so managed that it shall 
yield the largest returns possible to the heavenly Owner. 
Hence the significance of the parable of the dishonest 
steward, Give an account of thy stewardship; of the 
field-hands, When ye shall have done all the things 
that are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable ser- 
vants: we have done that which was our duty to do; 
of the entrusted pounds, Trade ye herewith till I 
come; of the entrusted talents, After a long time the 
lord of those servants cometh, and maketh a reckoning 
with them; of the wicked husbandmen, When the 
season of the fruits drew near, he sent his servants to the 
husbandmen, to receive his fruits. So then each one 
of us must give account of himself to God. Belshazzar’s 
mistake and sin was that he ruled his kingdom as though 
it were his own, and notatrust. Alas, how often that 
mistake and sin have been repeated ! 5 

But man is not only a yiceroy: his viceroyship will 
not always last. “Mene;” that is, numbered: “God 
hath numbered thy kingdom, and brought it to an end.” 

For to every human being God assigns a specific duty, 
or mission, to accomplish. That mission is as peculiarly 
his own as his own face, or bodily figure, or personality ; 
in fact, his mission is his personality. To accomplish 
that mission is his satrapy or viceroyalty. And the 
period in which the duties of that viceroyalty are to be 
discharged is as definite as the viceroyalty itself. Hence 
the frequency with which we speak of a man’s life as his 
career, or course; the metaphor being taken from the 
ancient stadium or race-course, and involving the two 
ideas of a definite ‘thing to do, and a definite time to do 
itin. Yes, each man’s life, if he would but know it, is 
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& cursus, curriculum, career, course. Happy, if at the 
end of life, and reviewing it, he can exclaim with the 
dying Paul: “TI have finished my course!” 

Viewed in this light, it is wholly immaterial whether a 
man’s days be many or few. For God not only gives 
him a specific work to do, God also gives him time 
enough to do it in. “But God gives no surplus time. 
This very word “course” itself implies definite limits. 
Is there not an appointed time to man on earth? Yea, 
his days are determined, the number of his months is 
with thee, thou hast appointed his bounds that he can- 
not pass. It is appointed unto men once to die, and after 
this cometh judgment. 

And so we pass to consider that judgment: “'Tekel ;” 
that is, weighed: “‘Thou art weighed in the balances, 
and art found wanting.” 

Sir Thomas Roe, in his account of his embassy to the 
Grand Mogul of India, tells us that it was the annual 
custom of the monarch to be weighed in the presence of 
his chief grandees. The ambassador himself was present 
on one of these occasions, and saw the mogul placed in 
one scale, and weighed against a counterweight, first of 
silver, then of gold, then of gems. But not according to 
earthly standards does our God weigh. He looks not at 
bulk, or shape, or color, or reputation, or anything out- 
ward or incidental. “Jehovah is a God of knowledge, 
and by him actions are weighed: he pondereth the 
hearts.” No false balances or “divers weights” are his. 
Men may murmur in their hearts, as they did in the 
days of Amos, saying: “ When will the new moon be 
gone, that we may sell corn? and the sabbath that we 
may open wheat? making the ephah small, and the 
shekel great, and dealing falsely with balances of deceit.” 
But Jehovah’s ways are equal, Righteousness and judg- 
The hand that 
measures the waters in its hollow, and metes out heaven 
with the span, and comprehends the dust of the earth 
in a measure, and weighs the mountains in scales and 
the hills in a balance, can weigh the infinitely small as 
well as the infinitely vast. Among the triumphs of 
mechanical ingenuity, few things are more delicate than 
the assaying balance, with its knife-edge of hardened 
steel and plates of polished agate. So delicate is the 
instrument that, as it stands.in its glass case, the warmth 


entteertesyr iene etn hades nf awn annraaching nerson sets 
the scales oscillating. But exquisite as the balance is, 


the scales of our divine Judge are infinitely more ex- 
quisite. Himself the centre of gravity, the beam pivoted 
on himself has an infinite sensibility. The’infinitesigal 
vibration, beyond the ken of seraphic keenness, is as per- 
ceptible to God as the libration of a star. Happy if 
with the patriarch of Uz we also can exclaim: “Let 
me be weighed in an even balance, that God may know 
my integrity!” . 

“Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting.” Then Belshazzar’s inability to stand the 
balance-test was not so much excess of wrong-doing as 
defect of right-doing; or, to use a familar phrase of 
evangelic speech, his sins were not so much sins of com- 
mission as sins of omission. And as it was then, so it is 
now. It is not enough not to be a sinner: the require- 
ment is to be a saint. He who is nota saint, in the 
spirit and after the manner of him whose food and drink 
was to do his Father’s will and finish the work he had 
given liim to do, is a defaulter. Christ-like allegiance 
and service is every man’s duty, the very meaning of his 
viceroyalty. If he does not render it, and in proportion 
that he does not render it, his life, however outwardly 
moral he may be, is a defalcation, a fraudulent deficit of 
returns. If he is not a saint, after Christ’s own manner 
and rule, he will, when weighed in the balances, be 
found wanting. 

And so we pass to the dread conclusion: The viceroy 
who fails to make full returns of his viceroyship shall 
have his viceroyalty taken from him, and transferred to 
another: “Upharsin;” that is, divided: “Thy kingdom 
is divided, and given to the Medes and Persians.” 

Listen also to the Lord of parables: The kingdom 
of God shall be taken away from you, and shall be given 
to.a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof: Take 
away from him the pound, and give it unto him that 
hath the ten pounds. Thus Esau, despising his birth- 
right, not only lost it, but also saw it transferred to 
Jacob. Thus Saul, recreant to his kingly trust, was 
forced to turn over his crown to the Shepherd of Beth- 
lehem. Thus Babylonian Belshazzar, weighed in the 
balances, and found wanting, had his diadem torn from 
him, and placed on the brow of Darius the Mede. Thus 
the Jews, false to their vocation as a kingdom of priests 
and a priesthood of kings, lost their prerogative, and 
were forced to turn it over to. the Gentiles, Jesus said to 
the Jews, “ When the lord of the vineyard cometh, what 





will he do unto those husbandmen?”’ The Jews answer, 
“He will miserably destroy those miserable men, and 
will let out the vineyard unto other husbandmen, who 
shall render him the fruits in their season.” Jesus says 
to them, “Therefore I say unto you, the kingdom of 
God shall be taken away from you, and shall be given to 
a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” Oh, how 
wonderful are the ways of Providence! How subtile 
that divine alchemy which permits no final failure in 
the kingdom of God, turning the very defaults of the 
sinner into incomes for the saint, making all things— 
Apollyon’s triumphs as well as Immanuel’s victories— 
work together for good to them who love God, to them 
who are the called according to his purpose. “Take 
away the talent from him, and give it to him that hath 
the ten talents.” O friend! hold fast that which thou 
hast, that no one take thy crown. 

Heaven grant that when the judgment-scales are 
brought forth, and the Just One weighs us, we may 
be found, through infinite grace, meeting the full 
weight, even the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ ! 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—— ——_—__— 


PATSY’S CHANCE. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 








Patsy Golden, at your service. Eleven years old, with 
a fair, freckled face, blue eyes, a laughing mouth, and 
the reddest hair you ever saw. A frank, merry boy, 
always at everybody’s beck and call; I do not think, go 
where you may, you will find anywhere a fellow of Pat- 
sy’s age who can do more errands, take more steps, and 
carry more messages in a day than little Patsy. And as 
for girls’ work, why Patsy always helps his mother with 
her ironing. His mother is a laundress, and takes in 
fine washing, besides working for the great hotel on the 
square by the fountain; and Patsy carries home the 
clothes, and boils the tea-kettle, and rocks the baby, and 
takes father’s dinner to the moulding-shop,—does every- 
thing, in fact, except go to school, which he is just wild 
todo. “ But it’s of no use to think of that,” his mother 


says: “‘ Patsy cannot be spared.” 
At least, that was what she said last week, and the 


week before, and the week before that. Patsy, on his 
part, did the best he could. He devoured his Sunday- 
school library book; he wrote copies on pieces of smooth 
brown wrapping-paper,—the hotel guests often sending 
parcels beautifully tied up, which came in nicely for the 
purpose, and father set copies in a good, round hand. 
Patsy learned also to do many things which boys seldom 
learn, but which will be of use to him when he shall 
grow up; for no useful knowledge about the right way 
to do things ever comes amiss. And, as he could notgo 
to school, he resolved to be as contented at home as pos- 
sible. Perhaps the mother would consent to his going 
to evening school after a while. 

But three days ago something happened, and that’s 
why I am writing this story; for I know you will all be 
as glad as I am that Patsy has his chance. * 

The Goldens live near the railroad, and their little 
house is between the track and the entrance to a deserted 
coal-mine, which has long been a favorite playground 
for children far and near. One day a number of work- 
men, with trucks and horses, pickaxes and spades, ap- 
peared on the scene, and began operations. Patsy’s 
father, when he came home at night, said that the débris, 
or rubbish around the mine, was to be cleared away ; that 
the place was to be filled up and put in order.. He 
warned Patsy to keep out of the neighborhood as much 
as he could. There would be blasting, and boys were 
always in the way where they could not be of use. 

Patsy obeyed, and though his eyes wandered often in 
the direction of the busy men, his feet kept at home, 
and he persuaded his little friends to play elsewhere. 
But when there was to be a biast, for the life of him he 
could not help the eager interest. Thev ‘ching while 
the men prepared the rock, and laid the »w-match, 
and then the breathless moment when everybody was 
warned away, the still waiting, the explosion, and all 
the air dark for one instant with flying fragments! Patsy 
was not sorry to be at home from school in these days; I 
am afraid he preferred it while so much was going on. 

One night, when the family were in bed, Mr. Golden 
suddenly awakened Patsy. “Get up, son,” he said; 
“hurry on some clothes, and come to your Aunt Sally’s. 
Mother and the baby have gone there.” 

“Is the house on fire?” exclaimed practical Patsy, 





wide awake in a second, and ready for any emergency. 
“Worse, I’m afraid,” said his father. “I fear it’s 


going to cave in, Them men have been that keerless 
with their blasting, they’ve cut the ground from under 
us, and I fear we'll have no house by morning. Hurry, 
Patsy, my man!” 

Away they went to Aunt Sally’s, in the black, black 
night. Not a star peeped through the thick blanket of 
clouds; the wind blew cold and shrill, and it felt as 
though snow were in the air. 2 

Patsy enjoyed it, though. I almost believe it felt like 
what some people would call “a lark ” to be hurried out 
of bed in the middle of the night, and go off down the 
road with father, tramp, tramp, tugging to keep up with 
the man’s long stride, and holding the big hard hand. 
I don’t know when Patsy has held his father’s hand 
before; but it was a great comfort to be small enough to 
do it now. 

Arrived at Aunt Sally’s, they found the mother wrapped 
in a thick shawl, sitting by the fire, much too excited to 
sleep. Patsy decided that he would sit up with her, 
while father, wearied with his day’s work, threw himself 
on an old lounge, and was presently snoring. Mother 
and son, both blue-eyed, red-haired, and wiry, were too 
much alike, and too busy in wondering what would be- 
come of them if the house should tumble down, to think 
of so commonplace a thing as sleep. But at last Patsy’s 
eyes grew heavy. The lids shut fast over them, and he 
was in the land of dreams. 

Several hours passed swiftly. Early in the morning, 
his father laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“Come Patsy, my man,” he said. 
take a look.” , 

Take a look they did. There had been, as Mr. Golden 
feared, a cave-in of the earth, and there was a great 
yawning hole near their house, but the old house stood 
firm. 

“God be praised!” said Patsy’s father, baring his 
gray head. “TI’ll go back for mother; and you, Patsy, 
make the fire, and get her a cup of tea. It’s the hard 
night she’s had!” 

Patsy, flourishing the key,—for, in all his panic the 
night before, Mr. Golden had remembered to lock the 
door and secure the key,—ran home, feeling more like a 
man than ever. The old cat, sitting puzzled on the door- 
step, rubbed herself against the little legs, and purred in 


“We'll go and 





the friendliest fashion, by way of welcome. She blinke:| 
approvingly when she saw Patsy take the pail from the 
shelf behind the closet-door. That proceeding she un- 


_ derstood as part of the usual routine in the preparation 


of breakfast. 

Patsy, running on with the pail, stood horror-stricken ; 
for clear across the railroad track, breaking the even line 
of the ties, there stretched a deep, dark chasm. Young 
as he was, he knew perfectly what that meant. There 
was no train due until eight o’clock, however, and there 
would be time to warn the railroad people at the station. 
Father would know what to do. Like all boys, Patsy 
felt unbounded confidence in father. 

But hark! Surely that is the whistle of a train. That 
low rumble, growing into a rattle, can be nothing else. 
The little fellow strains his eyes, makes out a black speck 
in the distance, knows it for a freight train, rushing fast 
to destruction, unless he, Patsy Golden, can stop it in 
time. 

Run, Patsy, run, as if your feet were wings! Run, as 
you never ran before; around yonder curve, if you can, 
and then wave pail, hat, jacket, and scream with all your 
might! God grant you may save them yet! On, in 
front of the engine, my boy! Ii was a brave thing—a 
quick-witted, ready thing—for a little man only eleven. 
But Patsy did it. 

The engineer saw him just in time, and the train slowed 
up and paused. With faces pale through grime and 
soot, the brakemen, and the crew of laborers on their 
way to a distant station, crowded around the child, who, 
at the peril of his own life and limb, had faced the locomo- 
tive thundering along, and saved them from death. 

The company héard of it, and soon after the postman 
brought. a broad official letter, sealed with a broad red 
seal, and in it was a check which made Patsy’s mother 
feel very rich. In it, too, were words of gratitude which 
made Patsy’s father very, very proud. 

It was more money, indeed, than the Goldens had ever 
had in their hands at one time before ; so much that 
now Patsy will be sent to school, and he will have his 
chance with the best. 

At least, that is what his mother says. But I prefer 
to believe that there is no such thing as chance; that 
God arranges every part of our lives, and that nothing 
comes to any one of us by accident. Patsy behaved with 
pluck and promptness, and did the duty that was before 

him without flinching. And God has given him an 





opportunity, 
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10. March 7.—Reading the Law 


; 12. March 21.—Messiah’s Messenger... 


lected by the school. 


7. February 14.—The Handwriting on the Wall. 


8. February 21.—The Second Temple. 
9. February 28.—Nehemiah’s Prayer.. 


11, March 14.—Esther's Petition.......... 


13. March 28.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- 


Daniel 5: 1-12, 25-28 
Ezra 1: 1-4; 3:13 
Neh. 1: 1-11 
Neh, 8 : 1-12 
Esther 4 : 10-17; 5: 1-8 
Mal. 3: 1-46; 4:14 






















































































LESSON VII., SUNDAY 


i LESSON 


COMMON VERSION. 


1, Bel-shiz’zar the king made a 
great feast to a thousand of his 
lords, and drank wine before the 
thousand. 

2. Bel-shiz’zar, while he tasted 
the wine, commanded to bring 
the golden and silver vessels 
which his father Néb-u-chad- 
nez’zar had taken out of the 
temple which was in Je-ru’sa- 
lém; that the king and his 
princes, his wives and his con- 
cubines, might drink therein. 

8. Then they brought the gol- 
den vessels that were taken out 
of the temple of the house of God 
which was at Je-ru’sa-lém; and 
the king and his princes, his 
wives and his concubines, drank 
} in them. 

} 4. They drank wine, and 
} praised the gods of gold, and 
of silver, of brass, of iron, of 
wood, and of stone. 
a 5. In the same hour came forth 
R fingers of a man’s hand, and 
* “wrote over against the candlestick 
upon the plaster of the wall of the 

; king's palace : and the king saw 

'- the part of the hand that wrote. 
R | 6. Then the king’s countenance 
{ was changed, and his thoughts 
troubled him, so that the joints 
of his loins were loosed, and his 
knees smote one against another. 

7. The king cried aloud to 
; bring in the astrologers, the 
, | Chal-déans, and the soothsayers. 
ia And the king spake, and said to 

' the wise men of Bib’y-lon, Whoso- 
ever shall read this writing, and 
ss shew me the interpretation there- 
h) of, shall be clothed with scarlet, 
nS and have a chain of gold about 
i- his neck, and shall be the third 
+ ruler in the kingdom. 
if 8. Then came in all the king’s 
i wise men: but they could not 
read the writing, nor make 
known to the king the inter- 
pretation thereof. 

9. Then was king Bel-shiz’zar 
greatly troubied, and his counte- 
nance was changed in him, and 
his lords were astonied. 

19. Now the queen, by reason of 
the words of the king and his 
lords, came into the banquet 
house : and the queen spake and 
said, O king, live for ever: let 
not thy thoughts trouble thee, 
nor let thy countenance be 
changed : 

11, There is a man in thy king- 
dom, in whom is the spirit of the 
holy gods; and in the days of 
thy father light and understand- 
ing and wisdom, like the wisdom 
of the gods, was found in him ; 
whom the king Néb-u-chad-nez- 
zar thy father, the king, J say, 
thy father, made master of the 
magicians, astrologers, Chal-dé- 

ans, and soothsayers ; 

12. Forasmuch as an excellent 
spirit, and knowledge, and un- 
derstanding, interpreting of 
dreams, and shewing of hard 
sentences, and dissolving of 
doubts, were found in the same 
Dan‘i-el, whom the king named 
Bel-te-shiz’zar : now let Dan’i-el 
be called, and he will shew the 
—— 
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: 25. And this is the writing that 
Be he orth, MENE, MENE, TE- 
KEL, UPHARSIN. 

















, FEBRUARY 14, 1886. 
Tite: THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 


(Daniel 5: 1- 


TEXT. 


12, 25-28.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


Belshazzar the king made a 
great feast to a thousand of his 
lords, and drank wine before 
2 the thousand. Belshazzar, 

whiles he tasted the wine, 

commanded to bring the gol- 
den and silver vessels which 

Nebuchadnezzar his father 

had taken out of the temple 

which was in Jerusalem ; that 
the king and his lords, his 
wives and his concubines, 
8 might drink therein. Then 
they brought the golden ves- 
sels that were taken out of the 
temple of the house of God 
which was at Jerusalem; and 
the king and his lords, his 
wives and his concubines, 
4 drank in them. They drank 
wine, and praised the gods of 
gold, and of silver, of brass, of 
iron, of wood, and of stone. 
5 In the same hour came forth 
the fingers of a man’s hand, 
and wrote over against the 
candlestick upon the plaister 
of the wall of the king’s pal- 
ace; and the king saw the 
part of the hand that wrote. 
6 Then the king’s !countenance 
was changed in him, and his 
thoughte troubicd Him; and 
the joints of his loins were 
loosed, and his knees smote 
7 one against another. The 
king cried aloud to bring in 
the enchanters, the Chaldeans, 
and the soothsayers. The 
king spake and said to the 
wise men of Babylon, Whoso- 
ever shall read this writing, 
and shew me the interpreta- 
tion thereof, shall be clothed 
with purple, and have a chain 
of gold about his neck, and 
shall 2be the third ruler in the 
8 kingdom. Then came in all 
the king’s wise men: but 
they could not read the writ- 
ing, nor make known to the 
9 king the interpretation. Then 
was king Belshazzar greatly 

-troubled, and his countenance 

was changed in him, and his 
10 lords were perplexed. Now the 
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the thing: MENE; God hath 
numbered thy kingdom, and fin- 
ished it. 

27. TEKEL ; Thou art weighed 
in the balances, and art found 
wanting. 

28. PERES; Thy kingdom is 
divided, and given to the Médes 
and Pér’si-ans. 


interpretation of the thing: 
MENE; God hath numbered 
thy kingdom, and brought it 

27 to-an end. TEKEL; thou art 
weighed in the balances,and 

28 art found wanting. ‘*PEREs; 
thy kingdom is divided, and 
given to the Medes and Per- 
sians, 








5That is, Divided, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : Light for God’s Followers. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He that followeth me 
shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the -light of life 
(John 8 : 12). 

Lesson Topic: b ht to Interpret God. 

1. Terror-stricken, vs, 1-6. 

2. Helpless, vs. 7-9. 

3. Taught, vs. 10-12, 25-28. 

GoLpEN Text: Thow art weighed in the balances, and art 
found wanting.—Daniel 5 : 27. 


LEsson OUTLINE : { 


Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—Dan. 5 : 1-12, 25-28. Light to interpret God. 
T.—Dan. 5 : 13-24. Daniel’s interview with the king. 
W.—Exod. 32 : 1-28. Godless revelling. 

T.—Judges 16 : 21-31. Revellers destroyed. 

F.—Rev. 6:1-17. Kings dismayed. 

$.—Luke 21 : 25-36. Signs from God. 

$.— Matt. 25 : 31-46. Weighed in the balances, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. TERROR-STRICKEN. 

I. The Festal Gathering : 

The king made a great feast, ... and drank wine (1). 

He [Pharaoh mane a feast unto all his servants (Gen. 40 : 20). 

The king m ages feast, .. . even Esther’s feast (Esther 2:18). 
Herod on his birt day made a ‘supper to his lords (Mark 6 : 21). 

i. The Startling Sign : 

The king saw the part of the hand that wrote (5). 


me A sem i and lightnings, .. . all the people .. . trembled 
x 

The earth opened her mouth, and swallowed hom = (Num. 16 : 30). 
Isee a coming up out of the earth a. Sam. 28 

The veil of the temple was rent in twain (Matt, 97 51 

There was darkness over the whole land (Mark 15: 8). 


dil. The * error-stricken Observer : 
His knees s>.ute one against another (6). 


The —— have heard, they tremble (Exod. 15 : >. 
All the people prerss him wenbling (L Sam. 13 : 
As he reasoned, . . . Felix was terrified (Acts 24 : ae 


1. “The king... . drank wine before the thousand.” of Seuss 
or may not Pie car cared for the wine, but “as well out of the 
worid as out of the fashion,’’ Then, too, to drink wine was king- 


like; as juvenile imitators of smokers, drinkers, gamblers, etc., 
think their monkeyism man-like. 





2. “They drank wine, and praised the gods of gold.”” The old 
story,—‘‘ when wine is in, wit is out;” as are, also, piety, pru- 
dence, and every other good thing. Beware of wine, cause Of 
wine’s consequences. 

8. ‘‘In the same hour came forth the fingers.’’ Another providen- 
tial surprise, and how terrible it was! But such surp await 





the ess at every turn. From pinnacles of seeming prosperity 
they are hurled to depths of destruction. He alone is safe to 
whom God’s comings are a joy. 


Il. HELPLESS. 

1, Light Demanded : 

Read this writing, and shew me the interpretation (7).. 
He sent... and... told them his dream (Gen. 41 : 8). 
Call the magicians, . . to tell the king his dreams (Dan 2). 
Bein in all the wise men, . . that they might mere saath (Dan. 4:6). 

whoa speaketh the prophet this?-(Acts 8 : 34.) 

. Darkness Found: 

They could not read the writing (8). 
There was none that could intrest them unto Pharaoh Ge 41:8). 


Vain is the ve of man (Psa. 60: 


The secret .. . Can neither wise Bhs i +. nor soothsayers shew (Dan. 
2:27 


7). 
They aia not make known . . . the interpretation (Dan. 4 : 7 





queen by reason of the words 
of the king and his lords came 
into the banquet house: the 
queen spake and said, O king, 
live for ever; let not thy 
thoughts trouble thee, nor let 
thy countenance be changed : 
11 there is a man in thy king- 
dom, in whom is the spirit of 
the holy gods; and in the 
days of thy father light and 
understanding and wisdom, 
like the wisdom of the gods, 
was found in him: and the 
king Nebuchadnezzar thy fa- 
ther, %the king, I say, thy 
father, made him mastér of 
the magicians, enchanters, 
Chaldeans, and soothsayers ; 
12 forasmuch as an excellent 
spirit, and knowledge, and 
understanding, interpreting of 
dreams, and shewing of dark 
sentences, and dissolving of 
doubts, were found in the 
same Daniel, whom the king 
named Belteshazzar.. Now let 
Daniel be called, and he will 
shew the interpretation. 


25 And this is the writing that 
was inscribed, *MENE, MENE, 
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26. This is the interpretation of 
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; 20r, rule three %Or, ‘ather, O 
brightness. be one at Bree Se thy fi king 


for “ shewing” in verse 12. 


26 TEKEL, UPHARSIN. This is the 


7). 

Thou art wearied in the multitude of thy counsels (Isa. 47 : 13), 
ill. Despair Felt: 

His countenance was changed, ... his lords were pevient (9). 
In the morning. . . his spirit was troubled (Gen. 41: 
His spirit was troubled, and his sleep brake from hin en. 2:1). 
Men fainting for fear (Luke 21: 26). 
Fall on us, and hide us (Rev. 6 : 16). 

1. “The king cried aloud.’’ Conscience does make cowards of us 
all, sure onguee. He who boisterously commanded the vessels 
of God’s pillaged house to be desecrated, now cries aloud for the 
heip of man. Such is the cowardice of him who arrays himself 


nst 
“Whosoever shall read, shall be clothed.’’ Some persons 
know nothing of induceméht except in the form of = Yet 
there are sueh otherconsiderations as right and wards 
have their place ; but not to the excl +, duty. 
“Then was king Belshazzar greatly tro Uneasy 
many a head that wears a crowe ag none more so than the 
head of him who despises God. Holy living, not high position, 
secures the happy heart. 


Ill. TAUGHT. 

1. God’s Servant Remembered: 

There is a man, ... in whom is the spirit (11). 
God remembered Noah, . . . in the ark (Gen. 8 : 1). 
There was with us there a young man, an Hebrew (Gen. 41 : 12). 
I will make thy name to be remem bered (Psa. 45 : 17). 
The memory of the just is blessed (Prov. 10 : 7). 
ll. God’s Servant Commended : 

Wisdom, like the wisdom of the gods, was found in him (11). 
Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all (1 Kings 4 : 30). 
I have heard . . . that the spirit of the gods is in thee (Dan. 5:14). 
Behold, thou art wiser than Daniel (Ezek. 28 : 3). 
Of whom the world was not worthy (Heb. 11 : 38). 
ill. God’s Lesson Unfolded : 

This is the interpretation of the te (26). 
This is the interpretation of it (Gen. 40 
I will teach you contains the hand ort Gea (Job 27 : 11). 


Then will I teach tran: rs thy ways (Psa. 51 : 13° 
They ceased not to teach and to preach (Acts 5 : 42). 


1. “Let not thy thoughts trouble thee.” Blessed are they who 
know God and his ways. They know the infallible source of 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 
GOD’sS INTERPRETERS. 


1, Their Nature: 
His Son (John 1 : 14, >. 
a om (John 14 : 2 Ms 8-11). 
riptures (2 Tim : 15-17). 
His works (Psa. 19 Piaom. : 19, 20). 


His providence Dent 8: 2,3; Luke 12 : 24-28). 
Miracles (1 Kin; : 96-89 Matt. 9 : 5-8). 
His prophets ( a“ - ; 2 Pet. 1 : 20, 21), 
His ministers (Matt. B : 19; Acts 9 : 15). 


His people (Matt. 5:16; 1 Pet. 2 : 9). 
2. Their Work: 
= display Mn 8 ed (Psa. 19:1; John 1:14 
To disp hrist's glory (John 1b 26; 16: io. 
To rebuke shlenen (1 Kings 18 , 89) 5 


To illustrate God’s ways (Deut. 8: 2, 3), 
To explaiu mysteries (Gen. 41 : 15, 16 5 Dan. 5:17). 
To save sinners John 16:8; 2 Tim. 3 : 15). 

To edify saints (John 16 : 13 ; 2 Tim. 3 : 16, ‘17. 

To comfort Christians a Thess. 4 : 18). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


When the mighty King Nebuchadnezzar died (B. C. 562) 
the beginning of Babylon’s end had come. Amil-merodach 
(the Evil-merodach of the Bible), his son and successor, seems 
to have been a weak prince. His brief reign was terminated 
by his assassination (B. C. 560), and the accession of Nergal- 
sharezer, who, though the brother-in-law of Evil-merodach, 
was also the leader of the conspiracy against him. In less 
than four years Nergalsharezer died; nine months later, his 
son and successor, Ulbar-surki-idina, was slain in a conspiracy 
formed by Nabu-nahid, or Nabonidus, who came to the throne 
B. C. 556. The reign of Nabonidus was comparatively long; 
and toward its close he made his eldest son Bel-sar-uzzur, or 
Belshazzar, joint king. 

According to George Smith, “ Nabonidus either was a 
descendant of Nebuchadnezzar on the female side, or else 
married into the family to strengthen his right to the throne.” 
In this way it would be possible for Nebuchadnezzar to be 
called the “father,” that is, the forefather, according to 
Oriental idiom, of Belshazzar. Queen Victoria, for instance, 
is in the same way reckoned a daughter of William the Con- 
queror and ‘also of the Scottish Stuarts. 

As Babylon was tottering to her fall a new world-empire 
was rising. The Persian tribes had gradually been descend- 
ing southward from their seats in the Taurus. In the ninth 
ae tiie of SentacheHTh they Were dos upolt the’ boundaries 
of what was to be Persia. .When the Persians begin to 
emerge into clear history, their kings were vassal to the 
Medes. Greek legend tells that Astyages, king of the Medes, 
wedded his daughter to Cambyses, king of Persia, and that 
from this marriage was born Cyrus. However this may be, 
we find Cyrus leading the Persians in revolt against Astyages, 
conquering him, and establishing himself as head of the 
Medo-Persian empire thus welded into one. 

Cyrus’s career of conquest among the nations of Western 
Asia culminated in his attack upon, and capture of, Babylon 
(539). This is the period of the lesson. Nabonidus, on the 
approach of Cyrus, retreated to Borsippa, leaving his son 
Belshazzar to defend Babylon. How Belshazzar defended it 
appears from the lesson. 

In the Greek historians it is Cyrus who takes Babylon ; in 
the Bible it is Darius the Mede who takes the kingdom. 
Much conjecture has been wasted in attempting to identify 
this Darius. The most probable conjecture makes him iden- 
tical with Cyaxares IL, who may have intervened between 
Cyrus and Astyages, and for whom Cyrus may have conquered 
Babylon. But the secret of the double ascription and the 
seeming discrepancy must remain a secret until the monu- 
ments throw more light upon the history of this period. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


About one-half of the book of Daniel is written in an 
Aramaic dialect commonly known as the Chaldee: The 
Chaldee section extends from the middle of the fourth verse 
of the second chapter to the end of the seventh chapter; the 
rest of the book is in Hebrew. A like combination occurs in 
the book of Ezra, which belongs to the same period, and is 
also written partly in Hebrew and partly in Chaldee. 

This chapter has occasioned no small perplexity to students 
of the Bible. No profane historian mentions the existence of 
a King Belshazzar in Babylon; and what they do say has 
been regarded as irreconcilable with the statements here 
made. According to a fragment preserved from the native 
Babylonish historian Berosus, and which is confirmed from 
other sources, Evil-merodach, the son and successor of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, was assassinated, after a reign of two years, by 
Neriglissor, his sister’s husband, who seized upon the throne, 
and reigned four years He was succeeded by his youthful 
son Laborosoarchod, who reigned nine months, and was then 
murdered. Nabonned, one of the chief conspirators, obtained 
the crown. It was in the seventeenth year of his reign that 
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meet him, but was defeated, and fled, with a small body “of 
adherents, to Borsippa. Thereupon Cyrus took Babylon, de- 
molished its walls, and marched against Borsippa. Nabonned 
surrendered, was kindly treated by Cyrus, who assigned him 
a residence in Carmania, where he died. 

According to a monumental tablet lately discovered, Baby- 
lon was taken by Cyrus in the seventeenth year of Nabonned ; 
but Nabonned was seized and thrown into prison, where he 
shortly after died. 

There _is no serious difficulty in supposing that the last king 
of Babylon might be called both Belshazzar and Nabonned, 
as Oriental monarchs were often known by different names. 
But Belshazzar was descended from Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 5: 
2,11). Nabonned was a usurper, and not of royal blood, a 
fact confirmed by inscriptions upon bricks bearing his name. 
Belshazzar was slain in the capture of the city (5: 30); Na- 
bonned was notin the city when it was taken. He survived 
that event several years, and died peacefully in a distant 
place. 

Pressed by these seeming contrarieties, some have con- 
cluded that Belshazzar could not have been the last king of 
Babylon,—that the prediction in verse 28 was not fulfilled 
immediately, and that the events recorded in verses 30 and 31, 
namely, the murder of Belshazzar, and the accession of Darius 
the Median, were separated by a considerable interval of time. 
It has accordingly been conjectured that Belshazzar may have 
been another name for Evil-merodach, the son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or for Laborosoarchod, each of whom came to a vio- 
lent death. But the former of these only reigned two yéars, 
and the latter but nine months, whereas mention is made (8: 
1), of the third year of Belshazzar. And although it might 
be possible, in case of necessity, to assume that there were 
other kings of Babylon between Belshazzar and Darius, the 
whole impression of the narrative certainly is that the acces- 


~ sion of thé latter followed immediately upon the death of the 


former. 

Herodotus and Xenophon, on the other hand, have given 
an account of the fall of Babylon which served to increase 
the perplexity, while it appears to confirm the statements of 
Daniel in certain particulars. They both declare that the 
city was taken at the time of a great festival, and Xenophon 
affirms that the king, whom he characterizes as impious, cruel, 
and given to revelry, was slain at the time of the capture. 
Herodotus calls the king Labynetus, which may easily be a 
modified form of Nabonned, but says that he was of royal 
descent, and bore his father’s name. 


The difficulty which ov: this subject was dispelled, a 
few years since, by the aiscove re) an in Ipilow or led. # 


it appears that Belshazzar was a son of Nabonned, and asso- 
ciated with him in the sovereignty. Nabonned had, doubt- 
less to confirm himself as king, married a daughter of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who is the queen spoken of (v.10), andthus 
Belshazzar was a grandson of that monarch. When Cyrus 
‘invested Babylon, Nabonned was not in the city, but Belshaz- 


_ Zar was, and perished in the final assault. 


Verse 1.—According to the Greek historians, this feast was 
on the occasion of a public festival, and Cyrus took advantage 
of the negligence and leisure thus engendered to effect his 
entrance. This had long before been predicted by Isaiah 
(Isa. 21: 4,5; 45:1). A thousand of his lords (comp. Esther 
1:3): A vast number of the nobles and high officers of the 
empire had, no doubt, been assembled in the city, for its de- 
fense, before the siege began.— Drank wine before the thousand : 
That is, in their presence. He occupied a conspicuous posi- 
tion, so as to be seen by all the assembled guests. 

Verse 2.— While he tasted the wine: The act of profanation 
of which he was now guilty is traced, in part at least, to the 
excitement produced by intoxicating drink —Commanded to 
bring the golden and silver vessels: Heated by wine, he ordered 
these consecrated vessels to be brought to the table, and used by 
himself and his guests as though they were ordinary cups. It 
was intended thus to renew the meniory of Babylon’s triumph 
over Jerusalem, and to celebrate the fancied superiority of 
the gods of Babylon over the God of Jerusalem, and thus, 
perhaps, to strengthen their assurance that Babylon was in- 
vincible, and secure against the formidable army which was 
then besieging it—His father Nebuchadnezzar: “ Father” is 
often used in the wide sense of ancestor (Gen. 17 : 4; 1 Kings 
15; 11; Isa.51 : 2); here it means grandfather, as in Genesis 
28:13; 32: 9.—Had taken out of the temple (see Dan. 1 : 2; 
2 Kings 25: 13-15).—His wives: It appears from ancient 
writers, that it was in accordance with Babylonish usage for 
women to be present at banquets and public entertainments. 
“The queen” (v.10) wasnot Belshazzar’s wife, but his mother. 

Verse 3.—The temple of the housé of God: The house of God 
is the general name of the entire sacred structure, including 
the court and the apartments which it contained; the temple 
specifically denoted the holy place and the holy of holies. 

Verse 4.—The festival appears to have been in honor of 
the gods of Babylon, whose praises were accordingly cele- 
brated, and in whose honor it was that wine was drunk in 
these captured cups. The materials trom which their gods 
were manufactured are here recited in a descending series, in 
order to bring out-more strongly the senselessness of their 
idolatry. 


Verse 5,—In the same hour: The word “hour” is not here 


used as a definite measure of time, but for a brief, indefinite 
period; while they were still engaged in this act of profana- 
tion and idolatrous revelry.—Came forth fingers: The detached 
part of a human hand seen in such a position plainly showed 
that it was a supernatural appearance.— Wrote over against the 
candlestick: Upon a place directly illuminated by the candle- 
stick or chandelier, so that it was clearly visible, and there 
was no room for mistake or doubt. Thissliows that the enter- 
tainment had been protracted into the night.— Upon the plas- 
ter of the wall: Layard speaks of a palace at Nineveh, in 
which the walls of the rooms were paneled by limestone slabs 
three feet and a half high, and “the upper part of the walls 
was simply plastered” (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 558). The 
palaces at Babylon are so utterly ruined that it is impossible 
to make out the plans of the several apartments, or to deter- 
mine the facing of the walls. The same authority informs us 
(p. 450) that “no sculptures or inscribed slabs, the paneling 
of the walls of palaces, have been discovered amongst the 
ruins of Babylon, as in those of Nineveh.” From enameled 
bricks found in the débris, and from the express statement of 
Diodorus Siculus, it appears that the walls were decorated 
with the figures of men and animals, and with representations 
of historical and religious subjects. . 

Verse 6.—The king was terrified by the apparition, and 
exhibited every sign of excitement and alarm. He changed 
color, no doubt becoming pale from fright. His thoughts 
troubled him: Not knowing what to make of such a spectacle, 
and rightly suspecting that it foreboded evil, he was disturbed 
and agitated, so that his strength forsook him, and he lost 
control of his limbs. 

Verse 7.—In his terror at this sudden and mysterious ap- 
pearance, he sought the aid of the wise men of Babylon, who 
werefamous for their skill in occult sciences. These were 
divided into various classes, three of which are here named, 
whose several functions cannot now be precisely discriminated. 
As the “magicians” are not particularly mentioned in this 
verse (see Dan. 4: 7), and Daniel is called “the master of the 
magicians” (Dan. 4: 8, 9; comp. 2 : 48),some have supposed 
that this class was designedly omitted from the king’s order 
for the sake of excluding Daniel, whose presence would now 
have been particularly unwelcome to the agitated monarch, 
as he had been treating the Ged of the Jews contemptuously 
by desecrating his vessels, and could only expect rebuke and 
denunciation from Daniel. But as “all the king’s wise men” 
came in, no such exception could have been made in the sum- 
mons. Moreover, Daniel was head of the entire order of the 


wise men, and hot barely of one division (v. 11); and his 
abocuce at this time is to Ve accuunted fox by cupposing that, 


though he still held an official position under Belshazzar 
-(Dan. 8 : 1, 27), he was no longer head of the order of the 
magi as under Nebuchadnezzar, or, if he was, that the sum- 
mons for some reason did not reach him as soon as it did the 
rest. The king spake, and said to the wise men: As they had 
not yet entered, this must be understood as the message which 
he sent to them, inviting their appearance.—Olothed with 
scarlet: Revision as margin of Authorized Version, “ purple.” 
This was a mark of high distinction.—Chain of gold: Compare 
Genesis 41 : 42.—Shall be the third ruler: Interpreters have 
found it difficult to explain why the proposal should have 
been made in this form instead of offering the secend position 
in the kingdom, that which was next to the king himself, as 
was accorded to Joseph by Pharaoh. The solution has been 
sought in Daniel 6: 2, from which it appears that under 
Darius the Mede there were three supreme officers, of whom 
Daniel was the first. Assuming that a like triumvirate held 
sway under Belshazzar, this has been understood to mean, as 
rendered in the margin of the Revision, “rule as one of three.” 
The discovery of the fact, however, that Belshazzar was at 
this time reigning conjointly with his father, Nabonned, solves 
the mystery at once; the next in authority after the two 
kings would be the third ruler in the kingdom. This inci- 
dental expression shows of itself, what appears more fully from 
this entire narrative, that the writer had an acquaintance 
with the state of things in Babylon at that time such as was 
possessed by no ancient historian that has come down to us. 
His statements find full confirmation and illustration in the 
monuments that have been but recently exhumed. It is just 
such a narrative as we might expect from Daniel, who was at 
this time within the walls, and was familiar with all the 
affairs of the government. To impute such an account to a 
Jew in the time of the Maccabees, as is done by those who 
deny the genuineness of this book, is simply preposterous. 

Verse 8.—They could not read the writing: This, coupled 
with the fact that the writing was promptly read by Daniel, 
has been thought to imply that the characters were Jewish, 
and as such not recognizable by the Babylonian wise men. 
Whether from this or from some other cause, they could gather 
no inkling of its meaning. They could not make out the 
words, and they could attribute to them no intelligible sense. 

Verse 9.—This confessed failure of his wise mgn increased 
the agitation and terror of the king and the perplexity (see 
Revision) of his lords. 

Verse 10.—The queen: Wife of Nabonned, mother of Bel- 
shazzar, and daughter of Nebuchadnezzar. Her calm self- 
possession and dignified bearing, together with the respect 





that she evidently commanded, show that she was a person of 














high character and marked ability. Many have supposed 


that she is to be identified with Queen Nitocris, of whom 
Herodotus speaks in such exalted praise, and to whom he 
attributes structures which bear the name of Nebuchadnezzar, 
as well as others which bear the name of Nabonned.—Came 
into the banquet house: She now first entered the dining-hall, 
having esteemed it unbecoming to participate in the enter- 
tainment in the absence of her royal husband, of whose fate 
she was probably ignorant. 

Verse 11.—She was familiar with the proofs of divine wis- 
dom and preternatural insight which Daniel had given in the 
reign of her father, Nebuchadnezzar, and of the distinction 
which had in consequence been granted to him. As all this 
had occurred before Belshazzar was born, his knowledge of the 
facts would naturally be more imperfect, and had made a less 
vivid impression upon his mind. 

Verse 12.—Knowledge, and understanding (Dan. 1: 20). In- 
terpreting of dreams (Dan. 2, 4). Shewing of hard sentences 
(that is, enigmas and difficult problems): The reference is to 
his elucidation of the perplexing questions offered by these 
dreams, which no other had been able to solve.— Belteshazzar 
(Dan. 1: 7; 2: 26): Schrader explains this name to mean 
“ Protect his life.” 

Verse 25.— Writing that was written: For which the Re- 
vision substitutes “inscribed” as more exactly representing 
the original word, which is entirely different from that trans- 
lated “ writing.” —Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin: Correctly ren- 
dered in the margin of the Revision, “Numbered, numbered, 


cal words is shown in the following verses. 

Verse 26.—God hath numbered thy kingdom: Counted out the 
term allotted to it, which has now reached its limit—And 
finished it: The idea intended is brought out more distinctly 
in the Revision, “brought it to an end.” The repetition of 
the word is emphatic, denoting the certainty of what is here 
declared. The “kingdom” is not merely the personal reign 
of Belshazzar, but the Babylonish empire over which he ruled. 

Verse 27.—Thou art weighed in the balances: God, by whom 
actions are weighed (1 Sam. 2 : 3), has applied his strict scru- 
tiny to thy conduct, has tested thee in the balances of rectitude. 
The figure is taken from false weights or counterfeit coins, 
whose fraudulent character is revealed by placing them in the 
scales.— Art found wanting: Deficient, not equal to the weight 


ment, and is condemned. The word “tekel,” which means 
“weighed,” resembles in sound a word meaning “light,” to 
which there may be a designed aliusion. 

Verse 28.— Peres, correctly translated in the margin of the 
Revision, “divided,” is slightly modified from “upharsin,” 
consisting of the conjunction “u” (and), together with the 
plural noun “ pharsin” or “ parsin,” from the singular “peres.” 
—Thy kingdom is divided : Broken to pieces, destroyed.— Given 
to the Medes and Persians: Whose combined armies were then 
besieging the city, and who effected an entrance that very 
night by laying dry the channel of the Euphrates where it 
flowed through the city. The Medes stand before the Per- 
sians, because Cyrus yielded the precedence to his uncle, 
Darius the Mede, or, as the Greek historians call him, Cyax- 
ares, who accordingly assumed the government of Babylon 
immediately upon its fall (v. 31). Thesame order is observed 
in Daniel 6 : 8,12, 15). After the brief reign of Darius, the 
supreme and undivided power passed into the hands of Cyrus, 
the Persians then becoming the dominant nation in the alli- 
ance; and, accordingly, in the book of Esther, the order is 
uniformly reversed ; namely, the Persians and Medes, Persia 
and Media (Esther 1 : 3, 14, 18, 19), asit is alse in the inserip- 
tions of the Persian king, Darius Hystaspes. “ Parsin,” in 
the writing on the wall, was doubtless intended to contain an 
allusion to the Persians, by whom the kingdom of Babylon 
was to be broken up. The fate of Babylon, and the power by 
which its overthrow should be effected, had long before been 
foretold (Isa. 13 : 17, ete.; 21:2; 45:1). 





A YOUNG REPROBATE’S DOOM. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


_ The scene presented to us in this familiar chapter is won- 
derfully impressive, and full of dramatic power. The world’s 
best poets have vied with each other in picturing its details, 
and with only meagre or prosaic success. Nor have the 
painters done better; Allston’s pathetic canvas is hanging in 
the Boston museum, but it is more his memorial than Bel- 
shazzar’s; for with twelve years of labor to fashion the fea- 
tures of the frightened king,-he surrendered the task in dis- 
couragement. ; 

It requires some small self-restraint to turn from so attractive 
a spectacle, and give our space and energy to the enumeration 
of those weighty homiletic lessons which are to be learned 
from the story. 

1. The hour of flattery is not always the hour of safety 
(v.1). Itis worth our while to keep looking in upon this 
hall; it is the astonishment of the ages. Perhaps there was 
never another such an assemblage. A thousand guests throng 
the floor; and we are not certain there was a pure man or a 
decent woman among them. Let yout imagination see these 








creatures. There is the great room of a splendid palace, 
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brilliant | in its saluibe gorgeous with all the beiniteiate of 
Oriental luxury. Some nobles are just entering: notice their 
curled hair, odorous with costly unguents and rarest perfumes; 
they are earthly, sensual, licentious in character and habit, 
but they are radiant with jewels. Around, in the thinly 
latticed galleries above, are the court ladies, in frail silken 
tissues; and volatile maidens are flitting in and out among 
the throng, their loose hair glittering with rubies and pearls. 
Quiet music is in the air; the harps and viols and psalteries 
are quivering behind delicate screens, and soft melodies fill any 
possible intervals of silence. A vast table stands in the end 
of the chamber. The richest plate of the kingdom shines on 
the board; but now there enter, with a solemn weight of 
massive silver and gold, the old sacred vessels from Solomon’s 
temple, taken years and years ago from far-distant and 
melancholy Jerusalem, lying to-night in its ruins. Beishazzar 
is happy. He has institted a banquet with wiae and viands 
at which the world will wonder in the future; and by and 
by, when the guests are well drunken, the wilder blare of the 
trumpets and clash of cymbals will tell him so, as the loud- 
sounding chorus of hired musicians will sing his praises. But 
he dies to-night, all the same: “not only doomed, but damned.” 
Do not be weak enough to exhaust the lesson altogether on 
him (see Ronf. 2 : 3-6). 

2. Sometimes only one new sin suffices to discharge a bolt 
of divine retribution that has been gathering force for years 
(v. 2). The saddest sight in that banqueting-room just now 
is what seems the jolliest. Up yonder, on the raised throne 
of gold, sits the king of Babylon. He is about seven- 
teen years old; but he is quite an advanced debauchee ; 
what the world calls the “world” he knows rather pre- 
cociously, Look at him closely, if you are curious, Zor you 
may never see exactly such a person again. Belsh.azzar is a 
reprobate; he has passed and lost his last cance of pardon 
and salvation. To-night, here in this hal), he shall lie dead 
on the floor before your very eyes. That young misereant 
has been vilely, exasperatingly, wicked for season after season, 
and Jehovah, the great merciful and patient God, has borne 
with him. But this banquet ends the controversy; this 
evening ends his chances. He is to be dethroned, subdued, 
stopped in his career, and deliberately punished. 

3. God always waits before he warns, and warns before he 
strikes—then strikes (v.5). Prophet after prophet had tried 
to bring this king to his senses; and they had such measure 
of success as that there is reason to believe he was all the 
time under positive conviction of sin against Jehovah the 
God that made him. But he would not cease from his 
wickedness. There is need now of a more forceful warning: 
“Tt is time for thee, Lord, to work: for they have made void 
thy law.” When these revelers began their carouse, it does 
not appear that the king had any notion of either impiety or 
indecency. But “while he tasted the wine” he grew drunken; 
and now he sent for the vessels of the Lord’s house to be 
brought in, and then he sent for the inmates of his own house 
to be brought in also to drink out of them. This was con- 
trary to even those debased customs they claimed to revere ; 
it was against decency and purity to introduce the women of 
‘the royal hareem into a drunken debauch. This, we remem- 
ber, was precisely what Queen Vashti refused to do in 
Ahasuerus’s time, and periled and lost her queenhood rather 
than submit to do at the will of her husband, “merry with 
wine” (Esther 1: 11,12). But here both commands of Bel- 
shazzar were obeyed. The golden and silver vessels came in; 
and then the gay-hearted wives rushed in likewise, to eat, 
drink, and be merry. But just in that instant, when they 
were toasting “the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of 
iron, of wood, and of stone,” they saw on the plaster of the 
wall opposite the king’s seat, brighter than the candle of the 
candlestick, part of a hand. It wrote the warning which 
came after the waiting: that is God’s way. 

4. Conscience always sees more in the divine warnings 
than human eyes see (v. 5). “Over against the candlestick :” 
in more senses than one did that king perceive God’s admoni- 
tion by the light of his own candle; in this instance not yet 
was'the candle of the wicked put out, not yet; a glimmer 
remained, and by this he saw more than just what was there 
upon the wall. What was upon the wall? A hand? no, 
only a “part of the hand which wrote.” That is another of 
God’s methods with men; he does not deal with them always 
by his power, but by “the hiding of his power.” What 
sobered Belshazzar so swiftly was the thought of the arm in 
the line of the hand, the body behind the arm, the face above 
the body in the dark sky which the candlestick could not 
illumine (see Job 26:14). This was an irresistible force to 
drive the drunkenness in an instant out of these revelers’ 
brains, and send them into consternation and shuddering 
fear. 


5. The ultimate decisions of God our Maker are not swayed | 
by any caprice of passion, but rest on unalterable justice (v.27). | 


Observe here the principle of divine judgment proclaimed : 
“Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting.” 
That is Ged’s rule now. What are “the balances” God 
uses? In general, his word; then also the work hé means a 
man to accomplish ; sometimes reason estimating advantages ; 
often the exigencies of providence making fidelity impera- 
tive; education aud vpportunity; and always conscience, 
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which is in one’s dent. What do men have that God is 
supposed to weigh? This is an old Eastern figure; we can 
understand it, however. The Egyptians believed that after 
death the heart was weighed; in one scale the heart, in the 
other the divine Truth. God weighs character; our purposes, 
our words, our deeds, our motives, our lives, our thoughts. 
When one has been weighed and found wanting, what 
becomes of him? He shall be set aside, and a fitter and 
a better man shall take his place. 

6. The memory of the just is blessed ; but the name of the 
wicked shall rot (v. 29,30). Two biographies meet each other 
right here. Remember, for the sake of impressing the scene 
upon your minds, that the Hebrew Daniel, who comes in to 
interpret the strange words along the wall, is no longer the 
boy he was when he refused the king’s meat; we are apt 
nowadays to think and speak of him as always a young man. 
He is to-day a white-haired old seer, eighty years of age. He 
has none of his youthful fire; only his faith remains. Bel- 
shazzar’s career at seventeen ends at about the age when 
Belteshazzar’s began. Belshazzar is remembered only by a 
debauch at which he was slain. Daniel is remembered as 
God’s faithful servant. Jesus Christ bore witness to his 
truth. The world has known and loved him, has held him 
up as a pattern for youth, for twenty-five centuries; and the 
ages will honor him more in the millennium glory. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


ine king... drank wine (v. 1). This lesson shows the 
beginning of the end of the great kingdom of Babylon. It 
starts out with the statement that the king drank wine. It 
does not say, nor does it intimate, that the king’s drinking of 
wine was itself a crime, or that it was a cause of crime. It 
simply records the fact of his wine-drinking. But it is 
certainly fair to ask the question, Is wine-drinking a habit 
which might be looked for in a godless man, a careless, 
pleasure-seeking man, who was on the road to ruin? and 
again: Does it seem strange that such a man as Belshazzar 
did drink wine, while such a man as Daniel did not? Now 
does it? 
Belshazear, whiles he tasted the wine, commanded to bring the 

. vessels . . . of the temple which was in Jerusalem ; that the 
tingid dil: Diol his wives and his concubines, might drink 
therein (v. 2). Here was a crime. Here was defiant sacri- 
lege. It is not said that this crime was a result of wine- 


drinking. Oh, no! It simply mentions the fact that this 
crime wee Jchdtabimdbeitians: who-wine-tasting (not hara-arink~ 


ing, but mere wine-tasting) was going on. But, again, is it 
very singular that these two things happened together—wine- 
drinking and crime? Now is it? Does it seem strange that 
in those long-ago days the cool-headed and the wise-hearted 
Daniel was a total-abstainer; and whiles he was letting wine 
alone he kept himself from crime? and that the rash and 
foolish Belshazzar was a wine-taster, and while he tasted the 
wine he became a defiant and a sacrilegious criminal? Would 
such a coincidence even seem a strange thing in our day? 

They drank wine, and praised the gods of gold, and of silver,. 
of brass, of tron, of wood, and of stone (v. 4). There it is again ! 
That wine-drinking is thrust in, all the way along this nar- 
rative; as if the lesson had been written out, or “ glossed,” 
by the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, or 
some such “ fanatical” organization. And every time the 
wine-drinking is mentioned here, it is in an unpleasant con- 
nection with sin and folly. What is the reason of this? 
Possibly some will think that it is to show the harmlessness 
of moderate drinking. If that is the idea, what do you think 
of this story as a plea for moderate drinking ? 

In the same hour came forth the fingers of a man’s hand, and 
wrote . . . wpon the plaister of the wall : . and the king saw 
the part of the hand that wrote (v. 5). God gives to men fore- 
gleams of their coming judgment. Not in full disclosure, but 
in partial suggestion, he writes before their eyes that which 
commands their attention, and which they cannot but face. 
No man can go on in conscious sin without having such warn- 
ings, in the example of others, in the lessons of providence, in 
visions of the night, or in the declarations of the Bible,—as 
show to him that a partly seen hand is writing up his record. 
Only part of that hand is now seen by him ; but even that is 
more than enough for his comfort. 

Then the king's countenance was changed ; . . . and his knees 
smote one against another (v. 6). It is one thing to defy God, 
under the quickening influence of wine; and quite another 














thing to face God, when God calls a man to account for his 
profane doing. Wine may start up a man’s courage; but 


wine is a poor support for a man when his courage is brought- 


to the test. Belshazzar’s experience gives little encourage- 
ment to wine-drinking, either as a promoter of reverence or 
as a means of sustaining a man in the hour of danger. 

The king . . . said .. . Whosoever «shall read. this writing, 

. shall be the third ruler in the kingdom (v.7). Men are 
curious to know their doom, even though their fears are for 
the worst. Nothing is, in fact, worse than suspense to the 
soul that is aroused to a sense of danger. When once it:is 
understood that God is speaking of the future of an individual 
sinner, that sinner wants'to know the issue, ‘his is as true 


now as in the days of Belshazzar: It is well for every one 
who has a message from God for another, to bear this truth 
in mind. When the sinner’s attention to his own peril is 
fairly secured, the truth may be declared without reserve. 

T hou art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting (v. 27). 
Every man is in the balances all the time. His words, and 
his actions, and himself are being accurately weighed hour 
by hour. And the record of his true weight is being com- 
pared with the record of his claims. It is of no use for him to 
pretend that his weight is greater than it really is, The 
register of the scale-beam tells the truth, whether he does or 
not. One may profess to be very faithful as a.son, a brother, 
a husband, a father, a friend, a teacher, a pastor, a citizen, a 
neighbor, an employer, or a clerk. His professions are tested 
in the balances in which God insists that he shall stand con- 
tinually. If he is short of weight, it will be made known. If 
he is wanting in real value, he will be found wanting. 

T hy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and Persians 
(v. 28). Not only must the sinner give up his rule and his 
possessions at. the call of God; but he cannot say who is to 
take them when he is through with them. He may make 
his will, and declare that his son, or his partner, or his other 
successor, shall have all that he leaves behind him; but 
unless’ his will accords with God’s will it amounts to but 
little. A great many fortunes, which have been gathered 
carfully to descend to a favorite son, have been divided at 
the rich man’s death, and given to the lawyers, or to unlooked- 
for claimants. When God bids power to remain unshaken, or 
a fortune to be preserved, or influence to continue unbroken, 
there is no danger of its weakening from any cause. But 
when God says that it must yield or be divided, it is not 
possible for it to remain intact. 








TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F, SCHAUFFLER. 


The teacher will find no difficulty to-day in holding the 
attention of the class, at least in the narrative part of the les- 
son. Put about half of the time upon the lesson-story, so that 
it shall be burned into the minds of the class. 

God Tests All Men.—Approach this thought as follows: 
Ask the class what is the use of scales. To weigh things with. 
Show them that this is really testing the weight of that which 
is thrown into the balances. But weight is not all that we 
want to discover about things. There are other qualities that 
men want to discover. Here let the class give instances of 
quarries Of material oljests: For example: we teat milk for 
purity with a lactometer. We test gold in a crucible, and also 
in water, to see whether there is any alloy in it. Size is ascer- 
tained, not with scales, but by standard measures. We can 
even weigh things that are invisible. The air can be weighed, 
and the instrument which does this is the barometer. Cold 
can be measured by a thermometer, and one’s direction can be 
regulated by a compass. A man’s nerve-force can be approxi- 
mately reached by a neurometer, and his lung-power by a 
spirometer. Time is measured by a chronometer, and distance 
can be read off on a pedometer. In such ways, men are all 
the time trying to weigh and measure everything with which 
they come in contact. 

Now go on to imagine that men could invent measures for 
things more ethereal even than air. Would it not be strange 
were a man to discover a pair of scales on which he could 
detect dishonesty, so that if a dishonest clerk should step on 
them, they would instantly indicate whether, or how much, he 
had stolen ; or if another should discover a test of truthful- 
ness, so that every liar that stood upon it would at once be 
detected ? Suppose, again, that some clever inventor could 
construct a pair of balances so delicate that it would indicate - 
all the thoughts that gallop through_a man’s mind as he 
stands upon its platform, and register them swiftly on a piece 
of paper, as the telegraph instrument does, what scenes would 
be enacted to-morrow in many banks and stores, if every one 
engaged in business were asked to step up and have his moral 
character weighed! How many who come to church to-day 
would be filled with horror were ¢hey to find such a contriv- 
ance at the church-door, and were they required to stand 
upon it! Many would refuse point blank to have anything 
to do with it. And as for the balances that weighed and 
recorded thoughts, not a man’ or woman in the wide world 
would be willing to stand upon it for even a single hour. The 
revelations would be too humiliating. ; 

Now, are there really any such balances as those of which 
we have been speaking, which test moral character without 
any mistake? Not in this world. Are there such balances © 
in any world? Yes, in God’s hands there are just such bal- - 
ances. Belshazzar had beeh put into that pair of scales, and 
had proved to be too light. Hence his condemnation. But 
God weighed not Belshazzar alone. He weighs the spirits 
of all men (see Prov. 16:2). He knows the things that 
come into our minds, every one of them (see Ezek. 11 : 5). 
There is neither man nor child whom God has not already 
tested in his balances, and against whose name_he has not 

already recorded the result. Belshazzar did not know that 
Ged had weighed him, but he had; and the fact thatwe may 





never have realized that God has weighed us does not alter 
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the case. He has weighed our thoughts, feelings, words, as 
well as our deeds. 

Had Belshazzar made any estimate of his own moral char- 
acter? Certainly; and he had thought it was good. He too 
had his balances in which he had weighed himself. But they 
were false balances; and false balances of every kind are an 
abomination in the sight of God. Men’s material scales are 
all apt to get out of order; but man’s moral judgments are 
all, by nature, false. Like the mariner’s compass, they need 
._ constant “correction.” Not long ago a steamer ran ashore near 

_ the mouth of the Mississippi; and yet the sailors thought at 
the time that they were eighty miles from land. The trouble 
lay in the compass, which was faulty. But we shall not be 
judged by our own standards, but by God’s standard; and by 
that all men are at fault already, for all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God. The “handwriting” of ordi- 
uances is against us already. 

What, then, can be done? Will Belshazzar’s fate be ours? 
It may be, but it need not be. For this handwriting may be 
“blotted out.” The blood of Jesus Christ can cleanse the 
score against us, and thus we can be justified through the grace 
of God. He may -blot out the writing that is against us, 
nailing it to his cross (Col. 2: 14). @f the king could have 
had the sentence against him reversed, would he not have 
been glad? But in his case it was too late. His harvest was 
past, and his summer ended, and he was lost. So it will one 
day be with all who refuse to repent, and who put off too long 
asking God to cleanse them, and make them pure in his 
sight. No sin now so great but that it may be pardoned. No 
sin then so small but that it will be punished. The record of 
each one at the great day of judgment will be one of the fol- 
lowing: 

Weighed—numbered—wanting—but cleansed in the blood 
of Christ. 

‘Weighed—numbered—wanting—and not cleansed. 

Which shall it be with you? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Belshazzar the King.—He was king in the same city where 
Nebuchadnezzar had lived and reigned. Where? Belshazzar 
was probably a grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, for it is thought 
that his mother was Nebuchadnezzar’s daughter. His father 
made him king before he was twenty years old, leaving young 
Belshazzar to reign in Babylon while he went far away with 
-o-- - ot ght Dinter mmsae._Rehvlan.had en 
made so strong with thick, high walls and heavy gates, that 


he felt sure no enemy could enter. The city was so large 
that within the walls were great flocks of sheep and herds of 


cattle, pastures for them to be fed, broad fields, trees, and gar, 


dens, where grain and fruits could grow, besides great store- 
houses of supplies, safely kept for time of need. They had 
plenty of water, too; for a river flowed through the city. 
Outside the walls, two great armies under Cyrus, king of 
Persia, had been encamped for two years; hard as it would 
seem, they waited there to conquer the city. Deep ditches or 
canals had been dug to turn off the water of-the river, and 
they planned to get into the city through the bed of the river. 
From their tall watch-towers they overlooked Babylon, and 
waited their opportunity. Belshazzar and his people were 
not afraid; they knew their walls were strong, and they had 
supplies to last for twenty years, and thought the enemy 
would get tired before that time. 

A Great Feast—Belshazzar made a feast for a thousand of 
hislords. His name means “ Honor and riches to the god Bel,” 
—their greatest idol; and his last deed was true to his name, 
for this grand feast was in honor of the god Bel. He drank 
wine as he sat on a high seat or throne in sight of his thou- 
sand lords. Does wine ever make anybody do a wise thing? 
Did it ever help any one to shun the wrong and do the right? 
As he drank, he remembered that in the temple of Bel were 
thousands of costly and beautiful cups and bowls of silver and 
gold which had been brought from Solomon’s famous temple 
when Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jerusalem. Bring all 
those vessels for my feast, he commanded; and they were 
brought to the palace halls. At whose command were those 
cups and bowls made? For whose service was the gold and 
silver brought 2s a cheerful offering? In what holy place 
had they been used? Belshazzar sent for his wives and other 
gay ladies of the court ; and the king, the princes, and the 
women feasted and drank wine from the holy vessels. As 
they drank, they praised the gods of gold and silver, of iron, 
wood, and stone, which they worshiped. In drunken song 


and shout they made it seem as if their gods had helped to | 


conquer the Jews, and so possess the costly cups they used. 
Do you know why God permitted the Jews to be taken cap- 
tive? Belshazzar, in his pride and folly, did not care nor 
know; he was too drunk to remember what his grand- 
father said God is able to do to those that walk in pride. 
Fingers of a Man’s Hand.—Suddenly the king trembled in 
fear; on the upper part of the plastered wall he saw a strange 
sight,—the fingers of a hand moving, writing on the wall. It 
was real, no crazy dream of a drunken man, for all saw it,— 
the strange words written large and plain on the wall. What 
did it mean? The king trembled, turned pale, cried aloud : 


Bring some one to read it, to tell me the meaning. The 
wise men, counselors, scholars, were sent for. Read this 
writing, tell me the meaning, said the frightened king. He 
was willing to pay any price, to give honor and power, to 
make whoever could read it the third ruler in the kingdom. 
His father was chief king, but he who could tell the meaning 
should be next in rank to Belshazzar himself. 

The Queen Mother—Somewhere in the palace she heard 
what had happened, and came before the king. She remem- 
bered that Nebuchadnezzar dreamed strange dreams, and how 
he honored the man who understood them. Who was that? 
She told the king of a man full of wisdom, and said, “ Let 
Daniel be called, and he will shew the interpretation.” 

Daniel Before the King —Art thou that Daniel of the cap- 
tivesof Judah? I have heardof thee. Now if thou wilt read 
the writing, and tell me the meaning, thou shalt be clothed 
in scarlet, wear a chain of gold, and be third ruler of the 
kingdom. Daniel was ready to speak, standing in the great 
feasting-hall, in the listening crowd so suddenly sobered. He 
was not afraid to tell the meaning, nor to remind the young 
king of the sins and punishment of Nebuchadnezzar,—His 
heart was lifted up, and his mind was hardened; he was 
driven from his throne until he knew that God ruled him. 
And thou his son, Daniel boldly said, thou knewest all 
this; but thou hast lifted thyself up against the Lord of 
heaven, hast brought the vessels of his house, drunk wine in 
them, praised the gods of silver and gold, brass, iron, wood, 
and stone, which see not, nor hear, nor know. The God who 
holds thy breath sent the part of the hand and this writing. 

The Meaning of the Words.—“ Mene,”—God hath numbered 
thy kingdom, and finished it. The years were gone, the 
months past, the last day and night hours of sin, pride, drunk- 
enness. “Tekel.’—Our golden text shows how God had 
watched, kept a record of all Belshazzar’s life; weighed and 
measured by God’s law, no good was found in king nor peo- 
ple. ‘“ Peres,’"—Thy kingdom is divided, and given to 
others. God, the great ruler, had destroyed his power, and 
broken his kingdom in parts among other nations. 

The Writing True——Even while the king heard, soldiers were 
entering the city. In the rioting and feasts, the river-gates 
had been forgotten. Soon soldiers were in every street and 
palace; fire, sword, destruction, did quick work. Belshazzar 
was killed, the kingdom finished, and a new ruler reigned in 
Babylon. The only one left of whom we read was an old man 
in a crimson robe, gold chains about his neck, and he was 
made president of a hundred and twenty princes to rule over 
the kingdom, Who was he? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





PRIDE GOETH BEFORE DESTRUCTION. 


IN THE HOUR OF BELSHAZZAR'S PRIDE, 


UNHOLY REVELRY, 
AMID {wa DEBAUCHERY, 
IDOLATROUS SONG ;— 


IN THAT SAME HOUR GOD WROTE 


THE WORDS OF DOOM. 


KEEP BACK THY SERVANT FROM 
PRESUMPTUOUS SINS. 








WEIGHED IN GOD'S BALANCES. 


THE FOLLOWERS OF MERE 
POWER 
PLEASURE 
KNOWLEDGE 
FAME 


WEIGHED AND WANTING. 








MAN PROPOSES; GOD DISPOSES. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Oh, where are kings and princes now.” 
“Kingdoms and thrones to God belong.” 
“That day of wrath, that dreadful day.” 

* Lord, in this thy mercy’s day.” 

** Delay not, delay not, O sinner, draw near.” 
“ How vain are all things here below.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 

Who succeeded Nebuchadnezzar upon the throne of Baby- 
lon? Whom did he associate with him in the government of 
| his kingdom ? : 

How did Belshazzar render himself notorious for all time? 











(vs. 1, 2.) How did he contemn the living God? (vs. 8, 4.) 
Did he do this ignorantly, or with design? (vs, 22, 23.) 
Describe the situation and defenses of Babylon. How long 
hed the city been besieged at the time of Belshazzar’s 
memorable feast? Describe the scene outside the city while 
the revelry progressed within. What caused a sudden inter- 
ruptiofto the profane festivities? (vs. 5,6.) Was there, or 
was there not, sufficient cause for alarm in the spectacle? 
What class of men should manifest the greatest calmness in 
the presence of dangers? Under what circumstances may 
we learn justly to estimate gold? (v.7.) Why did the king 
offer the third instead of the second place in the kingdom to 
the interpreter? Under what circumstances: may we learn 
justly to estimate human wisdom? (v. 8.) In what language 
was the writing upon the palace wall? Why could not the 
wise men read it? What support does a wicked ruler 
generally find in those whom he has raised to office? (v. 9.) 
Who alone was wise enough to learn from the events of the 
past ? (vs. 10-12.) What was the king’s request and promise 
of reward? (vs. 13-16.) What was Daniel’s answer? Why 
did he refuse to answer for the sake of reward? (see Gen. 
14: 23.) Was Nebuchadnezzar, or Belshazzar, the more guilty 
in his pride of heart? (vs. 18-23.) What were the words 
written, and what revelation did they contain? (vs. 25-28.) 
Why, probably, did God take this method of revealing his 
will? How has he usually spoken to rhan? What other 
instance have we of superhuman writing? (Exod. 31 : 18.) 
How does God now make know»: his will tous? Why is the 
word “mene” repeated? What lesson should we learn from 
it? What should we learn from the word “tekel” ?- Why 
is the form of “upharsin” changed? What should we learn 
from this word? Is it right, or wrong, to receive reward for 
service in religious things? (v. 29.) Is it right, or wrong, to 
labor in the kingdom of God for the sake of the reward? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BEIsHAZZAR... Mapr A Great Frast.—If we may judge 
from an inscription of the moon-god at Ur, Belshazzar must 
have had a religious training of the best heathen kind. The 
inscription reads : “As for me, Nabonidus, king of Babylon, 
preserve me from sinning against thy great divinity, and 
grant me the gift of a life of long days; and plant in the 
heart of Belshazzar, the eldest son, the offspring of my heart, 
reverence for thy great divinity, and never may he incline 
to sin.” 

“His Wives... DRANK In THEM.”—The temperate prin- 
ciple of repnhlican Rome, that.a woman should not taste wine, 
did not prevail in all ancient nations. On the pictured monu- 
ments of Egypt we see banquets in progress, like in kind to 
that described in the text, where men and women are alike 
free in the use of wine and other liquors. The same nionu- 
ments also show us feminine banquets, where the lady of the 
house and her female friends are engaged in a little tipple on 
their own account. Even the coarser elements of such a ban- 
quet are represented on the monuments. In a picture, which 
is reproduced in Wilkinson, one of the ladies has indulged in 
the good things before her more freely than prudence would 
have dictated. A servant, perceiving her evident distress, 
rushes to the rescue with a hand-basin. The pictured scene, 
however, shows that her good intentions are in vain; she 
reaches her mistress’s side just one second too late. 

“SHALL BE CLOTHED WITH PURPLE.”—Among all ancient 
nations, purple was the sign of divine and kingly dignity. 
Thus Jupiter Capitolinus, the supreme divinity of Rome, was 
clothed in a purple pallium, to which pious matrons added 
rare purple garments from their own treasures, 

So closely connected was purple with the royal dignity, that 
in some nations the wearing of purple by any one not of royal 
blood was punished as a crime against majesty. The phrase 
“born in the purple,” as applied to one born of a monarch 
reigning at the time of the birth, is well known; the origin 
of the phrase runs back to the Byzantine Empire, when the 
reigning family occupied a purple room, where, also, their 
children were born. A child so born was distinguished by a 
Greek title, meaning “Purple-born.” The promise to clothe 
the successful interpreter in purple was therefore equivalent 
to a promise to place him on the footing of royalty. 

“Tuirp RULER IN THE Kincpom.”—At the moment when 


Belshazzar was speaking, there were two kings in the empire,—- 


Nabonidus, the father, wno had fled to Borsippa on the ap- 
proach of Cyrus; and Belshazzar, the son, in Babylon. The 
meaning of the English phrase would therefore be that the 
successful interpreter would be next in authority to Nabonidus 
and Belshazzar. The Aramaic, however, points rather to his 
being made one of a board of three regents. This does not 
absolutely forbid the above interpretation. On the other 
hand, it may point only to such an office as Daniel received 
from Darius. Compare “three presidents, of whom Daniel 
was one” (Dan. 6 : 2). 

Peres.—In accordance with Semitic custom, the word has 
a pun init. PRS is the ordinary Semitic word meaning “to 
divide ;” it is also the ordinary Semitic word meaning “ Persia, 
the Persians.” The double meaning is carefully explained by 
Daniel in Aramaic: “PRS: thy kingdom is divided (Pé- 
ReeSath), and given to the Medes and the Persians (PaRaS).” 
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from A] eres edition of the German by the Rev. Maurice J. Evans, 
B.A. ith a preface and papplemoptery Be notes to the American edi- 

tion by T Timothy Dwight Professor of Sacred Literature in Yale Col- 
lege, (Bible Students’ Library.) 8vo, pp. ix, 753. New York: Funk 
nd Wagnalls. Price, $3.00. 
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FAMPHLETS. 


Joining the Church. B: Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 18mo. 7. Tract 
No. 219. Philadelphia : Presbyterian n Bosra of Publication, 


One’s Own wedi or, » Ea ily life and joy. 2 the Rev. John Gillespie, 
D. ‘act "No. 8mo, pp. 20. Philadelphia : Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 


Little Talks to Little Missionaries, Twelve leaflets on: The Kin 
Him that Heareth, Into All the World, Freely Giving, With ” ithe 
Heart, Ministering, bang seoets itting in Dar ness, David's 
Offering, ue Time is Short, God ur Helpe r, and None Other Name. 
By Mrs.’ Lucy Randolph Homing. g2mo. Philadelphia : Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication. Price, 10 cents, 


MUSIC. 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu. A waltz by P. 
Bucealossi. New York : Richard A. Saalfield. Pr ice, 40 cents, 


Magy, , Darling, Must You Leave Me? Song and chorus, Words by J 
} Aer Ng al —_ by H. P. Danks. New York : Richard A, Sagiield, 


iittie Ah Sid. The ges Chinese song and dance. Music by J. P. 
| ng Bo] by F. Sallade. New York: Richard A. Saalfield. 
’ 





STEDMAN’S POETS OF AMERICA* 


The present work by Mr. Stedman, composed of papers 

which have been printed in the pages of The Century 

during the past few years, is the first complete history, 

written by an American, on a large scale, of any division 

of American literature from its beginning to the present 

time. Tyler’s History, the publication of which has 

been interrupted for seven years past, comes down only 

to 1765; it would seem certain that its future volumes 

must either be written on a smaller scale, or else be more 

numerous than the relative importance of the subject 
warrants. The American Men of Letters series, though 

containing some excellent books, is itself incomplete, 

and, of course, professes to be no more than a library of 
separate biographies. Higginson’s booklet, called Short 
Studies of American Authors, is even smaller than the 
various primers and school histories, which do not pro- 
fess to have historical weight ; while Nichol’s American 
Literature, the only large account in existence, costs five 
or six dollars in this country, where- it is little known? 
Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia, a large work, representing 
much patient labor, and in some ways indispensable, is 
written in the uncritical and adulatory spirit of our 
provincial days; and, in its last edition, is a piece of 
patchwork prepared by an incompetent hand, which had 
no share in the original work. The appearance of Mr. 
Stedman’s book, therefore, arouses high interest. 

The first and most important question is that of per- 
spective. Whom does Mr. Stedman admit to his Ameri- 
can Parnassus? A history of American literature ignoring 
living writers would not be a history at all; while, if one 
treats of the living, it is hard to be impartial, to avoid 
the influence of personal acquaintance, and to assign to 
a definite rank those whose work is yet incomplete. 
Our literary criticism, scarcely freed, as yet, from colonial 
timidity and national sensitiveness, thus finds Scylla on 
one side and Charybdis on the other. Will Mr. Sted- 
man yield to the old temptation to include, and praise or 
gently discuss, local bards and state poetesses, or will he 
boldly face the problem, and try to treat our literature as 
Arnold or Taine or Sainte-Beuve would have treated it? 
Unfortunately, his method, as applied to these five hun- 
dred pages, is a compromise; and the book, while con- 
taining much that is excellent, therefore fails to win the 
success that lay within its reach. 

After reviewing Early and Recent Conditions, and 
tracing the Growth of the American School, Mr. Sted- 
man devotes a chapter each to nine poets, presumably 


oe 


our greatest or most significant, in the author's view. | 
These are Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, Poe, 

Holmes, Lowell, Whitman, and Taylor. This choice 
will, on the whole, be approved, we believe, by future 
critics, The first seven names surely are names that will 
not die in the day of present readers, or in the immediate 
future. Whitman’s position is so peculiar, and the 
claims made in his behalf by intelligent men are so ex- 
travagant, that a minute discussion of his writings was 
necessary. Only in the case of Taylor does Mr. Stedman 
give a high place to a poet who, despite his brilliant 
equipment and lyrical facility, missed the success he 
sought, and is by no means entitled to mention save as a 
writer of the second or third class, In his discussion of 
these poets, the author indicates wide and careful read- 
ing, a nice sense of critical responsibility, and a power of 
accurate description and minute analysis. The distinc- 
tions between our chief poets and our best poems are 
fully and justly stated, and the general review is made 
more instructive by frequent comparisons with writers 
and works of other lands. The chapters on Longfellow 
and Poe are the best, while that on Whittier is the weak- 
est; but in each is something to repay the reader’s atten- 
tion. The problems in American poetry, requiring the 
fullest knowledge and the greatest critical ability, are 
Emerson, Poe, and Whitman, Thechapter on Emerson 
is a good one; that on Poe justly occupies the middle 
grotnd between silly praise and malignant defamation 
(both common in Poe critical literature); and that on 
Whitman, though in our judgment much too favorable, 
nevertheless displeased the egotistic poet and his cult, 
which is to Mr. Stedman’s credit. In these chapters, 
and throughout the work, is a completeness and an accu- 
racy, descending to the middle names and the smallest 
dates (save those of some women’s birth, which the 
author omits in ridiculous deference to an assumed sen- 
sitiveness), which make it very valuable to the student. 

The prevalent fault of the whole book, however, is 
over-praise, If American poetry is not able to stand 
rigid criticism, let it go down, or, at least, let it lack his- 
torians. If, as we believe, it is now able to be studied 
by the critical canons we would apply to Tennyson, 
Browning, Hugo, Gautier, let us throw the “Old Mr. 
Gently” style of expository and “ appreciative” criticism 


to the four winds, and measure real achievements by j jot ust 
estimates. “Khere aré some things in American poetry 


worthy to stand in any company; these high and true 
works of thought and art are themselves hidden by any 
cloud of incense that envelopes their less worthy neigh- 
bors. ; 

In the concluding chapter, Mr. Stedman discusses The 
Outlook; and here his pages become a mere catalogue. 
Open at random to a single page (443); here are Edward 
King, Robert Grant, George Washington Wright Hough- 
ton, James Maurice Thompson, Walter Mitchell, Starr 
Hoyt Nichols, William Bull Wright, John Albee, John 
Vance Cheney, Henry Peterson, George McKnight, 
George Edgar Montgomery, and William Roscoe Thayer, 
besides “Sill, Benton, Dr. Powers, Weir Mitchell, Pro- 
fessor Beers, Riordan, S. H. Thayer, W. 8. Shurtleff, 
McKay, Conant, Abbey, Duffield, Blood, Proudfit, Saltus, 
Tilton; the late Robert Weeks.” If all of these deserve 
mention, every village poet deserves mention, and the 
humblest rhymester may well feel aggrieved if his name 
is not respectfully chronicled in such an all-inclusive 
record. Worse yet, nearly all these lesser poets are 
genially praised, one by one; but all of them, in the ag- 
gregate, are assigned to a humble place, in “ the twilight 
of the poets.” The whole, in Mr. Stedman’s mathe- 
matics, is much less than the sum of all its parts. We 
believe that the author would himself be better satisfied 
with his book—so praiseworthy in many ways—had he 
been loyal to the higher ideal of criticism; indeed, we 
believe that the best of the young poets he “ mentions ” 
would have preferred to wait for a more just estimate in 
that future of American verse which Mr. Stedman elo- 
quently foretells. 





Most timely of the several descriptive volumes, Pales- 
tinian and other, which have come from the pen of the 
far-traveled editor of The New York Evangelist is The 
Greek Islands and Turkey after the War. Dr. Field’s 


centres. Dr. Field describes with a practived pen the 
late war between Turkey and Russia, and the final issue 
when Russia, baffled, and despoiled of the fruits of her 
victory, retired again beyond the Balkans before the 
“ European concert” inaugurated by the astute policy of 
Beaconsfield, The unsatisfactory condition in which the 
Treaty of Berlin left the border provinces of Turkey (now 
semi-provinces and kingdoms practically independent) 
is fully described; and the sway of local politics and the 
influence of race-feelings which resulted in. the recent 
stroke of state-craft at Philippopolis, the invasion of 
Bulgaria, and the disastrous retreat of the Servians, is 
indicated. Dr. Field’s book ought to prove a most help- 
ful guide to readers who have not heretofore followed 
closely the solution of the ever-solving and never-solved 
European Eastern Question. (Crown 8vo, pp. viii, 228, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 





Among English clergymen there are few who are bet- 
ter known or more widely respected in the United States 
than the Rev. Newman Hall. His constant friendship 
for America, his outsfoken sympathy with the nation 
in its struggle for life during the civil war, and the 
intrinsic merit of his ministerial and literary work (of 
which the weekly Practical Lessons written for this 
paper nine or ten years ago afford a good example), have 
endeared him to many thousands from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Americans, therefore, as well as Englishmen, 
will be interested in the Songs of Earth.and Heaven, a 
collection just published in England, which contains the 
most noteworthy of Mr. Hall’s poems, including those 
published in Pilgrim Songs in Cloud and Sunshine, now 
out of print. The yolume contains a large number of 
songs and hymns which show cultivated social and reli- 
gious feeling. One of the most characteristic hymns is 
the spirited, almost rollicking, ‘To Live for Christ is 
Glory,” which was printed in Worth Repeating last 
week. The Bunker Hill poem is here, and also the 
Anglo-American anthem composed for the funeral ser- 
vice for General Grant in Westminster Abbey, and sung 
to the tune called “God Save the Queen,” in Great 
Britain and Canada, and “America” in the United 
States. The author has the knack of writing as for 
others, and many of the hymns are admirably adapted 
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Those who have read Professor A. A. Lipscomb’s note- 
worthy little volume entitled Studies in the Forty Days, 
will be glad to learn that another volume in continua- 
tion of the same theme, entitled Studics Supplementary to 
the Studies in the Forty Days, has recently come from 
Professor Lipscomb’s pen. Professor Lipscomb is one 
of the most accomplished students in the South; and 
among American theological writers none shows a 
deeper appreciation or a fuller knowledge of the growth 
and conditions of personality than he. The Studies 
Supplementary enter upon a wider field, and touch even 
broader principles, than the Studies in the Forty Days; 
they display the action of personality, human and divine, 
in the history of the early Church, and illustrate their 
theme from the resources of a cultivated intellect. 
Like the Studies in the Forty Days, the tone of this sec- 
ond book is best described by the adjective ‘“companion- 
able;” and the work ought to be found useful by theological 
students who would learn how to make the facts of life 
and of Scripture mutually interpretative. (16mo, pp. 
800. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing 
House. Price, $1.00.) 

Episcopalian in tone and theology, and referring con- 
stantly to the offices of the English Church, Words of 
Good Cheer, by the Rt. Rev. W. Walsham How, Bishop 
of Bedford, is yet such a volume as Christians of other 
communions than the Episcopal can read profitably and 
with enjoyment. The title of the booklet is very appro- 
priate, each of the thirteen papers which make the col- 
lection emphasizing some encouraging phaseof Christian 
experience or of the world’s progress. The book is not 
commended to scholars or to theologians ; it is simple, 
personal, devotional; and its constant appeal to the 
reader offends against the canons of literary art. But 





travels, after he bade farewell to Syria, carried him along 
the Asian coast and through the Greek Archipelago, with 


other memorials of American missionary effort among 
Muhammadans. From that point the way of the 
traveler lay through the plains of Bulgaria and Rou- 
mania, thus carrying him into the circle of those lands 
which are now neither at peace nor at war, Servia and 





* Poets of America. By Edmund Clarence Stedman, 12mo, cloth, pp. 
xix, 616, Boston: Houghton, _— &Co, Price, $2.25, 


Bulgaria. It is here that the present interest of the book 


their biblical and classical associations, to Constantino- | 
ple, the capital of the East, with Robert College and | 





it is to be questioned whether the very homeliness of 
| these addresses will not make them better liked by those 
who are not theological, and not scholastic, and not 
literary, but who have burdens to be borne, and who 
are ready to listen to any who will help them to bear, 
these burdens in the name of Christ. (16mo, pp. 148, 
New York:-E, and J. B. Young & Co. Price, 40 cents.) 


The dangers now threatening the Lord’s Day are obvi- 
ous enough. The Continental Sunday is not the Chris- 
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tian Lord’s Day. Our Lord did not mean to prepare 
the way for anything like Sunday beer-drinking an 
Sunday theatre-going when he said, “The Sabbath was 
made for man.” Among recent books devoted to the 
defense of a fitting Sunday observance in the United 
States, is The Sabbath; its permanence, promise, and 
defense, by the Rev. Dr. W. W. Everts. Goncerning 
this it need only be said that it treats the subject. with 
fullness, that the style is rhetorical, and that the 
arrangement of parts is logical, and the argument well 
sustained. (12mo, pp. 278. New York: E. B. Treat. 
Price, $1.00.) ; 


The late Rev. Dr. William R. Williams published, in 
1851, a volume of Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, which at 
once attracted attention, and received deserved commen- 
dation. An entire generation has passed away since 
that time, and with it the-author. But his book still 
deserves the place it has held since its first appearance. 
Modern criticism and exegesis oppose the opinions of 
the author in several places, but as a devotional work 
its value has not been diminished. The publishers 
appear to have printed the volume from the original 
plates without alteration. (12mo, pp. xvi, 241. New 
York :_Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.75.) 


There are some names in history and in fiction which 
have stood out as the best types of the heroic to the boy- 
ish mind for many generations. What these names are, 
and who were the persons they represent, is told by 
Edward Everett Hale in Boys’ Heroes. Mr. Hale’s 
series won a deserved popularity when it was running 
in the pages of Wide-Awake, and it is certainly no less 
worthy of boyish approval and study now that it has 
been included within the covers of a book. (16mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 187. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Leopold von Ranke, of Berlin, is the Nestor of European 
historians. Ninety-one years old, he is still an indefati- 
gable worker, and, unlike many of his brother scholars in 
Germany, he is not asmoker. A correspondent of The 
London Times found him the other day in his book- 
room, into which the sun never penetrates, surrounded 
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untidy garb which often marks the German bookworm 
at home. His forehead is gnarled and knotted with the 
thought of three-quarters of a century ; when the Tinies 
correspondent saw him, his eyes were inflamed with paf- 
ticles of book-dust. He walks for two hours daily, and 

- works for eight hours; and his talk is firm and fluent. 
“Tt is impossible,” says the Times correspondent, “to 
conceive of literary .greatness combined with more un- 
affected ways, genuineness, and affability.”” According 
to this, Dr. von Ranke is only another instance of the 
truth that the child-like virtues are more likely to go 
with greatness in other respects than with mediocrity, or 
with less than mediocrity. 


The work of revising Bible versions still goes cheerily 
on. This time, however, the news of a new revision does 
not come from Germany or from Denmark, but from 
China. In China, the work of Bible translation has been 
beset with peculiar difficulties. If the version was writ- 
ten in the high Wén-li, or scholars’ dialect, it was unin- 
telligible to the people; if it was written in the colloquial, 
its style became the laughing-stock of Chinese scholars. 
Thus no single version has yet become a standard ver- 
sion for China. There is now, however, some prospect 
that this difficulty will be done away with. A version 
of the entire New Testament has just been completed 
by the Rev. Griffith John of Hankow. This version is 
in the low Wén-li, or easy book style, a dialect “which 


‘the Jpmatian epistles are genuine, and, if so, whether the 
shorter Greek recension or the Syriac represents their 
true form. In his:recently published edition of Ignatius, 
Bishop Lightfoot abandons his own former defense of 
the Syriac recension, believing that the evidence of the 
genuineness of the shorter Greek recension places that 

ion now beyond legitimate dispute. Professor Adolf 
Pe ack. the eminent German specialist in early Chris- 
tian literature, reviews Bishop Lightfoot’s positions in 
Thé Expositor for January (New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.), and, while he dissents at several points 
from the method and material of Bishop Lightfoot’s 
argument, he endorses his conclusions to the fullest. 
“ After repeated investigations,” he says, “the genuine- 
ness of the epistles seems to be certain, and I hold the 
hypothesis of their spuriousness to be untenable.” But if, as 
Zahn, Harnack, and Lightfoot think, the genuineness of 
these epistles has now been fully established, important 
consequences follow. The Tiibingen theory, for instance, 
is in that case disproved historically and finally; and 
the ecclesiastical and theological opinions which ruled 
in the churches of Asia Minor in the second century 
become now a matter of certainty, as before they were 
only a matter of conjecture. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


‘CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 





California, state, at San Jose.......c..csessseesssssssseecesseee May 11-13 
Tinois, state, at Bloomington. ............seseseeesereeeeee May 11-13 
Kansas, state, at Junction City..........scccssesseseeeseresees May 11-13 
Indiana, state, at New Albany.............ssssesessssses cosseeees June— 
TOR WERBB,, BE COM RLOOIR. tins eses ...r0ncccessrsnce sovececce encagtoos June— 
SF Ae Serre ie June 1-3 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne..............ssseeeseeeeeeee June 1-3 
Dakota, territorial, at Pierre................cssssessose sevceeeee June &10 
New York, state, at Buffalo ...............c00ssscssseeseoseeees June 8-10 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato... ..........0. sectors June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee.July 14, 15 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... .....cccsssssssseees August 17-19 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


Albany, N. Y., 20 N. Pearl St..............006 Wednesdays, 4 P. M. 
Baltimore, Md., Y. M. C. A. Bible-class room. 
, Thucedaye, 4.20 P.M 
Boston, Mass., Tremont Temple............... Saturday afternoons, 
Brantford, Ont., Congregational Church. 
First Saturday in each month, 3 P. 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Dutch Church, Jarlaum St.Saturdays, 2.30 P. 
Chicago, Ill., 148 Madison St............. ..000000 Saturdays, 3 P 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts............0 Saturdays, 4 P. 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooma.............. Saturdays, 4 P. 
Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 
Last Thursday in each month, 4 P. 
Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding 1stand 3d Sundays, 4 P. 
Manchester, N. H., Parlors of churches represented. 
Every other Friday, 4 P. 
Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 
Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. 
New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St....... Wednesdays, 2.30 P. 
New York City, 23d St. and 4th Ave........ Saturdays, 2.15 P 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church .............. ..ccccsee Tuesdays, 3 P 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E. 4th St............200ssseeeees Fridays, 3 P 
Paterson, N. J., First Baptist Church........... Tuesdays, 4 P. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 
lesson taught. Visitors welcomed.....Wednesdays, 3.30 P. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main St.....Saturdays, 3.30 P 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 3 P 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 
MRS g Bc WY vi sica Se tbse 28s) censessee oosceites Fridays, 4.05 P. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 
METNON 56h esis wees Sa lcetecesksooccsunaiede vovsdeote Fridays, 3 P. 
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COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 








commands the respect of scholars,” and is yet “ intelligi- 
ble to the ordinary reader.” This translation has been 
brought out by the National Bible Society of Scotland, 
and already it has received so hearty a welcome that 
about a hundred and sixty thousand New Testaments 
and “‘ portions” have been taken up into circulation. In 
the opinion of the Chinese missionary who reports these 
facts, the difficulty of making a standard version for 


China is either already solved, or is now in a {fair way 
to be solved. 


One of the most hotly contested questions connected 
with early Christian literature is that of the genuineness 
of the Ignatian Epistles. The Ignatian Epistles exist 
in three forms,—a long Greek recension, a short Greek 
recension, Consisting of seven epistles, and a still briefer 
Syriac one. That several of the epistles to which the 
name of Ignatius has been attached are spurious, is con- 
ceded by all; but the question remains whether any of 
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—Among the earlier state conventions of the year is 
that of the California State Sunday-school Association, 
which meets at San Jose, May 11-13. 


—Oskaloosa is the place appointed for the twenty-first 
annual convention of the Iowa State Sunday-school 
Association. The meeting will be held in June, but a 
closer date is not yet announced. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 
—Every one admits the need of normal classes; but 
not every one knows how to set about organizing a nor- 
mal class. The Iowa Sunday-school Worker, the organ 
of the state association, gives aid to the workers in that 


state by printing a brief list, giving the names and ad- 
dresses of the normal instructors in the state, with sug- 
gestions how to organize classes. 


’ —Interruptions at inopportune times, by scholars who 


come late, are prevented in the Sunday-school of the 





Hollond Memorial Church, Philadelphia, by keeping 
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the doors locked from the beginning of the service until 
the singing of the first hymn, and again from that time 
till the time for giving out the notices. The school acts 
on the principle that the maxim “ Better late than never” 
should give place to another, “ Better never late.” 

—At the mid-winter festival-of the Park Place Sun- 
‘day-school, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, of which the Hon. 
Thomas P. Barnefield is superintendent, a comparative 
record of the history of the school from the time of its 
organization, printed on stiff card, was presented. The 
school has been in existence for four years; and the card 
showed, in parallel columns, a conspectus of the mem- 
bership, the attendance, the meetings, the finances, and 
the accessions from the school to the church, in each of 





the four years. The net membership of the school at 
the end of the year was 670, a net increase of 104 on the 
previous year; and the number of accessions to the 
church was 27. 


—A hint of how good may be done by Sunday-schools 
is provided in the following note from one of the super- 
intender.is of the American Sunday-school Union: “The 
Leavitt Street Congregational Sunday-school, Chicago; 
sent a box of Christmas gifts to A. F. Lyman, a mission- 
ary of the American Sunday-school Union, in Dakota, 
to be distributed in some of his schools. He was able to 
reach seven schools, and one of them sends the following 
report: ‘Hope Chapel, January 9, 1886. At a Christ- 
mas gathering of Hope Chapel, December 25, a vote of 
thanks was tendered to the Leavitt Street Congregational 
Sunday-school, Chicago, for their very acceptable addi- 
tion to our Christmas tree, which would otherwise have 
been rather bare, as times are very hard in Dakota, and 
that means few presents at Christmas. But our rosy, 
bright little ones manage to be very happy. Had you 
seen the smiles that greeted each toy and book, you 
would have felt amply paid. It is very pleasant, out 
here in Dakota, to feel as we gather little schools scat- 
tered far and wide over these prairies, that, in common 
with the large schools in the city, we study the same 


Bible.’ There may be many other schools that would 
like to furnish means to plant some of these pioneer 
schools, and then, in the fall, send a few of their abound- 
ing gifts to the children. The American Sunday-school 
TInion will he glad toa hear from auch schools”’ 
—Sunday-schools at Work is the inspiring title of 
the quarterly published by the New York State Sunday- 
school Association. The January number contains a 
series of letters from workers which give a good idea of 
the work in the state, and how it is being carried on. 
The present necessities of the work and the progress 
actually being made will, perhaps, be best shown by an 
extract from an appeal to New York Sunday-school 
workers: “To you, who understand and appreciate the 
work of the State Sunday-school Association, the Execu- 
tive Committee appeals for aid. They ask you to invite 
contributions for the support of the work of the State 
Association, and forward them, as soon as possible, to 
the treasurer, Timothy Hough, Syracuse, New York. 
More than 740,000 children and youth in this state are 
not under any religious instruction, Protestant or Catho- 
lic. More missionaries are needed to continue and carry 
forward the work. At least ten should be employed 
through the entire year, in addition to those employed 
for special service in the early summer months. The 


| State Association has accomplished greater results, in 
proportion to its means, than any other similar organiza- 


tion. It has an auxiliary association in every county, 
and nearly four hundred auxiliary town associations 
have been organized. One of these recently reported 
every family visited, the attendance upon each of the 


church schools more than doubled, and as many more 








gathered into new schools outside. During the past year 
more than two hundred new schools have been estab- 
lished; and during the past six years more than sixty 
thousand persons have been gathered into church and 
neighborhood schools, including the new schools estab- 
lished. It is the only organization which covers this 
field, and is devoted singly to this one purpose of carry- 
ing ‘ the Bible by the hand of the living teacher to every 
child in the state.’ Its officers receive no compensation, 
but, on the contrary, give time, service, and money to 
fhe cause. It has no commercial interests or publica- 
tions to be subserved, nor methods conflicting with any 
denomination, but seeks to promote the interests of them 
all, by enlisting them in this home-mission work.” 


GENERAL. 
—“ Dangerous” is the fitting placard for Boston Com- 





mon, warning off any gospeler who would there open his 
mouth without a license. The famous Common-preaching 
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cases have finally been carried through 
the courts, and the Rey. W. F. Davis and 
other offenders were sentenced to pay fines 
and costs. The agitation of this subject 
will now be transferred to the legislature 
of Massachusetts, as a petition from various 
clergymen goes to the state fathers, asking 
them to forbid laws interfering with 
preaching on public grounds. 


—It is pleasant to note that the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
is still progressing. The Rev. 8S. W. 
Adriance, of Lowell, who recently ac- 
cepted the position of General Secretary of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, has been identified with the 
society almost from the beginning. The 
office to which he is called is a large one; 
for there are already hundreds of societies 
of this name in all parts of the country, 
and new ones are being added to the list 


every day, and the correspondence and 


labor involved in meeting the demands of 
inquiring pastors and churches had 
entired outgrown the voluntary efforts of 
those who had previously given them- 
selves to this work. Mr. Adriance’s ad- 
dress is P. O. Box 1285, Boston, Mass. 


—As the problem of the evangelization 
of the cities increases in complexity, the 
need for organized and intelligent lay 
effort becomes more evident. The diffi- 
culty of securing trained lay effort is great, 
but not insurmountable. The Record of 
Christian Work has a suggestion worth 
considering: “ If we could have a school 
that should have for its one aim to train 
men and women to work successfully 
among the people, a vast good would be 
done. Not aschool so much to learn to 


’ study—that we have—but to learn to do di- 


rect Christian work—applied Christianity, 

- While Church congresses are being | J 
called to consider the condition of the 
cities, and what shall be done, an institu- 
tion could be established now and sev in 
operation to teach men and women how 
to do this most difficult work—not neces- 
sarily for ministers and missionaries only, 
but for men and women who will not 
leave their business or their homes, but 
will be lay workers all their lives. What 
a help such a training would be to all our 
churches!” 

—A standing directory of primary 
teachers’ unions in America was com- 
menced in the Work and Workers de- 
partment of last week’s paper. This week, 
through the kindness of Mr. Frank Hamil- 
ton, secretary of the National Primary 
Union, the list has been changed and 
supplemented so as to show the alterations 
in times and places of meeting reported 
to the secretary up to January 16. A 
brief statement of the work of the Na- 
tional Primary Union may be helpful to 
primary teachers who are unacquainted 
with this organization. Primary teach- 
ers’ unions are undenominational organi- 
zations of primary Sunday-school teachers, 
formed for the purpose of providing a 
weekly or monthly exposition and illus- 
tration of the International lessons; of 
increasing the efficiency of Sunday-school 
work by mutual conference, and by inter- 
course with similar unions in other cities ; 
and of promoting fellowship among 
primary teachers in each locality. The 
National Primary Union is a union of 
unions, formed for their mutual improve- 
ment; to organize primary unions wher- 
ever they do not now exist; to improve 
primary and juvenile teaching; and to 
help individual teachers. It issues monthly 
leaflets, giving information of value in the 
work, with extracts from some of the best 
papers written in different unions upon 
important topics; prepares annually a list 
of topics for consideration weekly in the 
Various unions; receives and circulates 
throughout the unions the papers writ- 
ten in each; and forms a centre of infor- 


mation for all unions and individual 
teachers. Individual teachers who can- 
not attend local primary unions, may be- 
come corresponding members of the 
National Primary Union, and receive its 
leaflets and suggestions, and answers to 
questions, on payment of an annual fee of 
fifty cents. Twenty-one leaflets, giving 
hints for primary teachers, lists of pri- 
mary teachers’ helps, etc., have already 
been issued. Specimens of these, with 
suggestions for the organization of primary 
unions, and other information, may be had 
on application to the secretary, Mr. Frank 
Hamilton, Terra Cotta, D. C. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of ane 
Sunday School Times is given each week, 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 67, 000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discownts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 40 per cent. on an 
advertisement running «9 @ year. 
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Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD, 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” - 
VICTORY OVER DEATH. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
THE’ BEATITUDES, 
CONSECRATION, 
THE CREATION, 
TEMPERANCE, 
GOD’S. GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD. 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies | ~ 
at same rate. Samples,5 centseach. Address, 
































SHORT QUOTATIONS. 


For memory exercises in schools and families, also for 
autograph albums. Edited by George C. Hodges, A.M. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 15 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILAD‘A, PA. 


Geikie's Life and Words of Christ 


Life and Werds of Christ. By Cunningham 
Geikie,D.D. New and cheaper edition, the hand- 
somest yet issued at a low price. One volume, 
16mo, 838 pages, Brevier type. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 60 cents. 
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“OUR MISSIONARY WORK.” 


New hymns for missionary occasions. 8pp. Price, 
$2.50 per 100. Send 3-cent stamp for sample. Address 
EMMA PITT, 20 N. Carey Street, Baltimore, Md. 
“Chimes of the Resurrection’”’ now in press. 16 pp. 
Service of Scripture and Song for Easter. Price, 5cts.; 
$4.00 per 100. “‘ Fresh Flowers,” the charming book 
for primary classes, beautifully illustrated. Price, 25 
cents. Send for samples. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, etc. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75 to 50 cents. Postage 10c.extra 
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AN ORIGINAL WAY 


Of Raising Money for Sunday-schools, 


In every home there are old school-books lying 
around. We print a catalogue of prices we will pay 
for such books. Let each prpil collect all the old 
books to be found in his house. Let some interested 
teacher send for our catalogue, and sort out the books 
and ship to us. We will pay cash for them, as per 
catalogue. 

Every day we pay some boy or gir! five, ten, or fifteen 
dollars for old books found in boxes or barrels or 
shelves in the attic. If one boy can find in his house 
five or ten dollars’ worth of old books, how many dol- 
lars’ worth might not be raised by all the boys and 
yrs oe in a Sunday-school working together ? 
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RIGHT TO THE CROSS. 
[The Rey. Theodore L. Cuyler, in The New 
York Evangelist.] 
The chief office of preaching is to point 
men towards Christ; and not to him 
only as the divine model of life, but as 
the divine.sin-bearer. From the manger 
of Bethlehem onward, every footstep of 
Jesus moved straight towards the cross. 
His whole mission as a Saviour converged 
there. After the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the Apostles, their 
key-note was Christ crucified. Paul ever 
and everywhere kept this at the front; 
whatever else he omitted, he never leaves 
out the “faithful saying.’ Amid the 
clamors about the demands of this age 
with its advanced culture, let us never 
forget that its highest demand is salvation ; 
the only preaching that brings that boon 
of boons, the only preaching that silences 


claims pardon to penitents, and saves 
souls, is the preaching that aims straight 
to the cross. As Dr. Maclaren happily 
says, “ We don’t need to prop it, but sim- 
ply to point men to it.” 

Special services are now being held in 
all directions for the conversion of souls; 
in the pulpit, in the prayer-meeting, and 
in the inquiry-room, we need never be at 
a loss for a topic. The story of Calvary 
never wears out. Saturate yourself with 
it, if you want sweetness and strength. 
The godly Tennent was once missed after 
his Sunday morning service. His family 
went in search of him, and found him in 
a neighboring forest lying on the ground 


tears. He told them that after preaching 
on the wondrous love of Jesus in the 


Atonement for sinners, he had peepe oy out 
Into the woods to meaitate a He 


got such a view of the ‘Guiacsutent love 
of God in sending his Son and of the love 
of Jesus in dying for a lost world, that he 


la | was utterly overwhelmed. The cross of 


Jesus broke -him down. The amazing 
glory of it, the sweetness of it, the match- 
less majesty of it, seemed to affect him as 
it does the redeemed who gather around 
the throne. He could see no one but 
“Jesus only.” His soul was singing, 
“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive all the praise, all the glory, and 
all the honor, for ever and ever!” 

Friend, if you are not yet a Christian and 
honestly want to become one, let me 
show you the road. It goes directly to 
the cross. First reach that; it is the 
starting-point into the only life worth 
living, and the starting-point for heaven. 
Is your heart hard? There only can it be 
melted. Does conscience condemn? Yes; 
but forgiveness comes at the cross. Does 
sin torment? In one place only can that 
serpent be killed: it is where Jesus dies 
to take away sin. If he does not do it for 
you, then you are lost; if he does, you are 
saved. He will do it the very moment 
that your surrendered heart honestly cries 
out, 

“ Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 
The only relief comes there. The first 
smile of God you will get will be right 
there, when you are looking up at your 
bleeding Saviour. Into your soul will 
break—as the sun breaks into the dark- 
ness at day-dawn—a new life. There will 
be plenty of fighting and working, and 
climbing, and duty-doing, all the way on- 
ward, but you will march through it all a 
conqueror, if you only take Jesus the 
Omnipotent into your soul. 

O fellow-workers, pastors, teachers, 
parents, and all who are longing to save 
those you love—let us lift up the cross! 
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the millions in glory could send us a 
message, would it not be “Behold the 
Lamb of God who redeems you by his 
blood” ?- Let us rally to the cross as the 
common ground at which we can lift 
united prayer. Let us rally to it as the 
only hope of a sin-cursed world—as the 
only breakwater against infidelity and 
the floods of iniquity. If the cross of 
Calvary cannot save this world—then it 
is gone! Everything else invented by 
man’s busy brain has failed. The Almighty 
God has hung the destiny of the human 
race on the cross of Calvary. Our duty 
in striving to be saved, and to save others, 
all begins and all centres right where the 
bleeding hand of Jesus is stretched out to 
welcome us. 





THE DUTY OF HAVING AN 
OPINION. 


[Edward Everett Hale, in The Chautauquan. ] 


To look on both sides, and choose the 
better side; to dissect the rhetoric of a 
demagogue, to strip off his coat of many 
colors, apd to show him for what he is; to 
decide between rival plans, and to deter- 
mine one’s aim, for one’s own purposes, by 
one’s own abilities,—all this is the duty of 
aman. Without this, he forfeits a man’s 
privilege. He is a chip on the current, 
whirled down in this flood, whirled up in 
that eddy, or left stagnant in some stand- 
ing pool. How often, alas! one meets a 
mah who never knew the luxury of an 
opinion. He has taken his morning im- 
pression from one newspaper, his-evening 
impression from another. Meanwhile, he 
has been the tool and the fool of every 
person who chose to use him, or to tell 
him what to think and what to say. To 
keep clear of that vacancy of life, a true 
man cares diligently, lovingly, for the 
weapons which have been given him, 


f def nd sometimes 
Peepers of of de oma Te ometimes 
learns how to reason, how to search for 


truth, how to question nature, how to in- 
terpret her answers. He learns how to 
arrange in right order such eternal truths 
and such visible facts as relate to the mat- 
ter he has in hand. He clears and en- 
larges his power of reasoning. 

The power of induction and deduction 
man has because he is a child of God. It 
is the faculty which distinguishes him 
from the brutes. A body of wolves in the 
Pyrenees may gather round the fire which 
a peasant has left, and will enjoy the 
warmth of the embers. A group of chat- 
tering monkeys on the rock of Gibraltar 
might gather so round the watch-fire 
which an English sentinel had left burn- 
ing. They can enjoy the heat; but they 
cannot renew the fire. They cannot work 
out the deduction which is necessary be- 
fore one kicks back upon the glaring em- 
bers the black brand which has rolled 
away. Were it to save their lives, they 
must freeze before one of them can de- 
duce, from what he sees, the law or the 
truth as to what he must do. Here is it 
that man differs from the brute. He can 
learn. He can follow a deduction. He 
can argue. He can rise, step by step, to 
higher life. 

This he does when he takes the control 
of thought. He rises to a higher plane, 
and lives in a larger life. 

There is no neater or better illustration 
of the way in which a wise teacher draws 
out the thinking faculty of a child than 
that which Warren Colburn borrowed 
from Miss Edgeworth, I believe, to place 
in the beginning of that matchless oral 
arithmetic which still holds its place in 
many well-regulated schools. The advan- 
tage which the thinking faculty gains from 
good training in mathematics cannot be 
overstated. A master in that - business 
used to say to me, that when you meet a 
man who says that he has no mathemati- 


cal faculty, he is simply a man who was | 


not well taught his “ vulgar fractions,” or 
his “rule of three,” in childhood. I am 
inclined to think that this is true. A 
thousand writers have been eager to prove 
that good grammatical work does the same 
thing,—and I believe that they are right. 
It is just the same mental process by 
which I build up a Latin verb, pronoun, 
and noun so that they shall express the 
fact that “George Washington had taken 
off his own hat before he met Henry 
Knox,” as the process by which I work 
out the truth that seventy-two apples cost- 
ing nine cents a dozen may be exchanged 
for two pecks of walnuts costing three 
cents and three-eighths a quart. Why 
the parallel of the two studies of language 
and mathematics as mental gymnastics 
should have been so much belabored as it 
has been, I have never known. 

This is. certain, that no one learns to 
think without thinking. I believe we 
may say more. I believe he must make a 
business of thinking. He must take hold 
of the control of his thought, intention- 
ally, resolutely, and energetically. If he 
does this, I believe he will think more 
clearly, and with better results, next year 
than he does to-day. 





CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AND 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


[W. B. Trites, M.D., in The Sunday School Journal.] 


A fatal case of malignant scarlet-fever 
recently occurred in my practice, which 
was clearly traceable to the Sunday-school 
which the child attended. In this school 
I found that no particular effort was made 
to protect the scholars from contagious 
diseases ; children from families in which 
they prevailed were found in attendance, 
and freely associating with the other 
scholars. When the attention. of the 
superintendent was called to the danger, 


Be ged Ste Chat ome ot ommn, 
and stated that he had not thought of it 
before, and hence had taken no steps to 
protect his school. 

This e#perience has led me to write this 
article asking the attention of Sunday- 
school officers to the importance of pro- 
tecting their pupils from contagious dis- 
eases. Some optimist may think that 
anxiety here is uncalled for, that the 
parents of children where pestilence exists 
will keep them at home; but let him ask 
his family physician if people are always 
careful in such matters. If our ex- 
perience is not exceptional, the answer 
will be that it is often difficult to get even 
the intelligent to obey such restrictions, 
while among the ignorant the most strin- 
gent rules are disregarded. Such negli- 
gence is not universal, we admit, but it is 
common enough to lead Sunday-school 
officers to take every precaution to protect 
the children placed under their care. To 
aid them in this work we would offer the 
following suggestions : 

1. Occasionally the superintendent 
should announce that children in whose 
families contagious diseases exist must not 
come to school. Let him at the same time 
explain the danger of spreading these 
diseases and the suffering and sorrow 
which might follow. 

2. Teachers should make particular 
inquiry as to the nature of sickness occur- 
ring in their classes. If contagious cases 
are discovered, they should be reported at 
once to the superintendent, so that he may 
see that other children of the family re- 
main away. . 

8. Children from families in which con- 
tagious diseases have prevailed should 
not be permitted to return until a certifi- 
cate is received from the attending physi- 
cian stating that the danger of contagion 
no longer exists. 





4. When contagious diseases are epi- 
demic, circulars should be distributed 


with the subject. 





among the scholars, to be taken home, 
calling attention to the danger of spread- 
ing contagious diseases, and asking the 
co-operation of the. parents in preventing 
the same. Such circulars should state 
the diseases which are believed to be con- 
tagious, for many are ignorant on this 
point. The Board of Health of Philadel- 
phia classes the following named diseases 
as pestilential or contagious: Asiatic 
cholera, relapsing fever, yellow fever, 
typhus or ship fever, spotted fever, small- 
pox, varioloid, scarlet-fever, diphtheria, 
and measles. To this list we would add 
whooping-cough. 

It is a matter of surprise to. the writer, 
that while health boards make the most 
stringent rules for the prevention of the 
spread of disease in our public-schools, 
they entirely overlook the necessity of en- 
forcing the same pr~cautions in Sunday- | « 
schools. Seven mullions and .a half of 
human beings in the United States are 
connected with Sunday-schools ; how im- 
portant that precautions should be taken 
to preserve their health as well as to save 
their souls! If officers are convinced that 
the danger referred to exists, we hope 


they will, at the next session of their | Dr. H. 


schools, announce rules for the protection | su 
of their scholars from contagion. Do 


this at once, for you may thus save some | and 
precious life which has been committed to | curea 


your care. 





HYMNS AND HYMN-SINGING. 


[From the New York Observer.] 


The opening hymn should be an open- 
ing hymn in more than one sense. It 
should open the hearts and lips of the 
people to praise and bless the Lord. It 
should be an inspiration, and not, as is 
often the case, a wet blanket, killing all 
spirituality and interest. The second 
hymn should be especially in keeping 
Out of a thousand 
hymns, the usual complement of our song 
books, there are hymns enough to suit all 
proper subjects for the sanctuary. The 
closing hymn may well be a practical en- 
forcement of the truths preached, or the 
soul’s response, or in the nature of a 
prayer for blessing on the word and real 
fruitage. 

Let the minister [or the superintendent] 
study the hymns he selects, discover the 
emphatic words, grasp the leading thoughts 


— if there are no leading thoughts, do not Ss ~ 


use the hymn—and in reading the hymn 
to his congregation he may sometimes 
with great advantage call attention to some 
prominent and practical thought which it 
contains. As a rule, each hymn should 
be read. It is true that the people have 
books, but in singing them they are likely 
to pay more attention to the tune than the 
sentiment. Let the people be made to 
understand that they are supposed to fol- 
low the reader, and they will be likely to 
sing with more understanding. As they 
read, and as they hear, and then as they 
sing, they will become mofe and more 
familiar with the hymns used. 

We can none of us learn too many of 
the old-fashioned hymns which present 
some phase of truth in every line. To 
hear them read is a great help towards 
remembering them. There is ample tiie 
for the reading, or, if need be, one less 
verse can be sung. Better are four verses 
sung with a present grasp of their mean- 
ing, than six that are “ put through” sim- 
ply because there are six in the hymn. 
There is something exhilarating in sing- 
ing, but mere exhilaration is not the object 
and aim of that portion of the service. 
We are to worship God, encourage our 
faith and hope, and impress the truth upon 
our hearts by the use of hymns. 
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THE VISION OF AGE; 
[By Edmund Waller.] 


The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er; 
So calm are we when passions are no more ; 
For then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things too certain to be lost. 
Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries. 


The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has 
made: 

Stronger by weakness wiser men become, 

As they draw near to their eternal home : 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 

That stand upon the threshold of the new. 





NEW YEARS. 


[From The London Christian World.] 


We do not easily get over the habit of 
hope, and if past years have been dis- 
appointing, we wish ourselves and one 
another “a happy new year” allthesame 
as soon as the last day of December is 
gone. Indeed, we may well pray that the 
power to hope will not wane, and that 
always we may see possibilities of bright- 
ness in the future. For hope is never 
without reason. The worst seldam comes 
to the worst, and when it does the next 
change must be for the better. No years 
hate hoc either sunless or joyless ; neither 
will this be, and we may even anticipate 
yet greater brightness and prosperity than 
some other of the years have brought. 
Life, like the weather, is very uncertain ; 
and it is as impossible to foresee the trials 
as it is to foretell the storms of the year. 
But we may be very sure that both will 
come, while it is uite within the range of 
possibility that they may be fewer than 
usual, and that serenity and brightness 
shall take to themselves the majority of 
days. Noone can really forecast. Since 
we cannot tell “what a day may bring 
forth,” all speculation in regard to a year 
is worse than folly, and we must leave 
the future to develop itself. Happily we 
know that God is over all, and since Provi- 
dence is kind no one need be afraid of 
the new years. If trouble should come, 
there will also be some comfort with it. 


RE: etroce 


ftér“sovery much 
if only strength and quistunns are brought 
also. Nothing can happen ‘hat is not 
for our good, and therefore nothing 
that is not for our happiness. If we 
can say with the young Scotch poet, 
“God has love-and I have faith,” there is 
nothing more to be said, unless we pray, 
“Lord, increase our faith.” Nor is there 
one of us who cannot sing also— 

So long th wer hath blessed me, sure it still 
. Will lead ad me on. . 

And the way shall not only be “o’er moor 
and fen, o’er crag and torrent,” but also 
through the green pastures and by the 
still waters, where the good Shepherd 
shall comfort and cheer his flock. 

Of so much we can be certain; and all 
the- rest that may happen we may well 
leaveto him. But we ought not to forget 
that the happiness or misery of the year 
will Leccat much more upon ourselves 
than upon our circumstances. God will 
be good to us; but if we are to get all that 
we might from the year we must be 
obedient to him. And for ourselves we 
must endeavor to cultivate those qualities 
which are necessary for our well-being. 
We shall have need of firmness to keep us 
to our purpose, of endurance to enable us 
to bear bravely the troubles of the year, 
of diligence to,keep us working with pains- 
taking perseverance, of courage that we 
may not be afraid, of quietness in the 
heart though we have to be in the strife 
of daily labor, of self-mastery though 

great provocation be offered, of self-help, 
since that is the best help, of singleness of 
purpose, and fidelity of life. These will 
ensure to us a happy year, more than any 
outward good that can be obtained could 
possibly do. ‘“ Not in a man’s/abundance 
consisteth his life.” Pleasure and plenty 
cannot make the year a happy one if we 
spoil it by ill-temper, or lovelessness, or 
wrong-doing ; but even poverty and pain 
lose their sting when the heart is brave 
and quiet, because it is fixed on God, and 
the life and spirit are in harmony with 


And so a happy. new year is possible to 
all of us, and we can hope that we shall 
have it. Some shade as well as sunshine 
we must expect. 

Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary ; 
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but the sun may shine within, and every 
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day of the year be beautiful with joy and 
usefulness—if only we know how to make 
it so. 





THE OFFICE OF THE 
IMAGINATION. 


[From Morison’s Greek Poets as Religious Teachers. ] 


It is the office of the imagination to fill 
out in its completeness that which reveals 
itself to us in actual life only in mutilated 
or imperfect examples. The philosopher 
or anatomist takes an ideal man as the 
subject of his investigations, filling out 
what wight be wanting in any specific 
exam. The great mathematician deals 
entir se with ideal forms. This divining 
faculty, seeing what others do not see 
“ outrunning the deductions of logic,” an 
recognizing in isolated facts the law by 
which they and all similar facts are gov- 
erned, is the distinguishing quality of the 
great minds who from age to age have led 
the human race onward by new revela- 
tions of truth in science, in government 
and in those complicated but essential 
qualities of thought and character which 
enter as, vital elements into our social 
condition and progress. 

This is pre-eminently true of every 
great poet, who, under fictitious forms, 
and by ideal examples, reveals the most 
substantial of all realities. He deals with 
ideal men and women, transforming him- 
self through the imagination into widely 
different ty pes of humanity, and showing 
to us ‘the wants, the faculties, and the 
capabilities of our nature as they are 
brought out under an infinite variety of 
circumstances. Fictitious forms stand for 
underlying realities. Behind the fact 
which the poet assumes for the time he 
sees the law which it represents, and fol- 
lowing it on through its natural and 
inevitable workings, he brings before us 
in its most affecting features the a 
attendant history. The peat tite 
whom the problem is worked out, like m 
unknown quantity in an algebraic for- 
mula, may be purely fictitious, but in 
every great poetic creation they are gov- 
erned ty the laws of their being. Recog- 
nizin ae obeying those laws, the poet 
reveals to us their workings in living 
examples of men and women moved by 
the passions, hopes, e enthusiasms, by beliefs, 


types of humanity under Woe and peso 4 


‘ conditions. The greatest poet is he who 


takes the grandest characters through the 
most varied and trying experiences, and 
fills out for us, nantitally and truly, what 
should be their secret thoughts and emo- 
There is no other process by which 
the wants and capabilities of our nature 
and the great laws of life can be so vividly 
and effectively brought before us. 

Hence it is that in all ages the imagina- 
tion has suggested the most impressive 
and authoritative method of teaching the 
highest ethical and spiritual truths. 
Homer and ®schylus and Sophocles 
were the most revered teachers in Greece ; 
and among the accomplished scholars of 
our day, there are not wanting earnest 
Christian believers who find in them 
tokens and examples of an inspiration not 
unlike that of the Hebrew prophets. . If 
Plato rose above other philosophers in his 
influence on the highest thought of the 
world, and in the place he has held in its 
reverence, it is because his imagination 
lifted him above his “dialectics,” and 
caused him to present his grandest ideas 
under forms which belong more to the 
poet than to the philosopher. 
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